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Is May Day American in Origin? 
MH 
SIDNEY FINE* 


E celebration of May Day as an international labor 
holiday is ordinarily traced to a resolution adopted at 
the International Socialist Congress of July, 1889, and 

widely believed in this country to have been introduced or at 
least inspired by a member of the American delegation.’ The 
only available record of the proceedings of the congress, a 
German account published in 1890, states categorically that 
the May Day resolution was presented by Raymond Lavigne 
of the Federation of Trade Unions and Working Men’s 
Associations of France (Fédération des Chambres Syndicales 
et Groups Corporatifs de France) ,? but since this document 
has been relatively inaccessible in the United States and is, 
as a matter of fact, both far from complete and in error at 
some points, the various claims of American responsibility 
for the resolution have gone unchallenged. The available 
evidence, however, makes it possible to separate fact from 
fiction in the several versions of the origin of the resolution 
and to ascertain the extent to which the inauguration of May 
Day can be attributed to American inspiration. 

Principally because of a split in French socialist ranks 
between Marxists and Possibilists,* there were actually two 


* Assistant Professor of History at the University of Michigan. Mr. Fine 
served as a Japanese language officer in the U. S. Navy during World War II 
and received his Ph.D. from the University of Michigan in 1948. 

* Preparation of this article was facilitated by a grant from the Horace 
H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies of the University of Michigan. 

* Protokoll des Internationalen Arbeiter—Congresses zu Paris, Abgehalten 
vom 14. bis 20. Juli 1889. Deutsche Uebersetzung. Mit Einem Vorwort von 
Wilhelm Liebknecht (Niirnberg, 1890) , p. 123. 

* Whereas the Marxists spoke dogmatically of an imminent social revolu- 
tion for which they sought to prepare the workers, the Possibilists concentrated 
their attention on securing “immediate practical reforms” which would effect 
a gradual improvement in the condition of the working class. Georges Weill, 
Histoire du Mouvement Social en France, 1852-1910 (Deuxiéme édition refon- 
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international socialist congresses convened in Paris in the 
middle of July, 1889, and American socialist and working- 
men’s organizations dispatched delegates to both.* Included 
among the delegates to the International Socialist Congress, 
as the Marxist congress was known in the United States,® were 
the Americans J. F. Busche of the Socialist Labor party, Louis 
E. Miller and Yisroel Barsky of the United Hebrew Trades 
of New York, F. E. Kirchner of the United German Trades 
of New York, and Carl (?) Ahles of the Brotherhood of 
United Labor. The American delegation to the Possibilist 
congress, generally designated in the United States as the 
International Workmen’s Congress, consisted of William S. 
Waudby, Paul T. Bowen, Max Georgii, and Thomas Crow- 
ley." Waudby and Crowley represented the International 


due; Paris, 1911), pp. 237-248; Lewis L. Lorwin, Labor and Internationalism 
(New York, 1929), pp. 66-67; Henry Mayers Hyndman, The Record of an 
Adventurous Life (London, 1911), p. 441. 

“For the Marxist side of the controversy, see E. Bernstein, The Interna- 
tional Working Men’s Congress of 1889. A Reply to “Justice.” ([London, 
1889]); E. Bernstein, The International Working Men’s Congress of 1889. 
II. A Reply to the “Manifesto of the Social Democratic Federation” ({London], 
1889) ; Congrés International Ouvrier Socialiste, Rapport de la Commission 
d’Organisation (Paris, 1889), pp. 3-8; and Commonweal (London) , February 
9, May 25, June 8, July 6, 1889. The Possibilist case is given in the following: 
Fédération des Travailleurs Socialistes de France, Compte-Rendu du Congreés 
International Cuvrier Socialiste Tenu a4 Paris du 15 au 20 Juillet, 1889 (Paris, 
1891) , pp. 5-22; and Justice (London), April 6, 13, 20, May 25, 1889. 

®*The French gave the same name to both Congresses: Congrés Interna- 
tional Ouvrier Socialiste. The Marxist congress is regarded as the first congress 
of the Second International. 

* Protokoll des Internationalen Arbeiter—Congresses, 1889, pp. 21, 130. It 
is not clear whether Ahles’ first name was “Carl,” as the proceedings of the 
Marxist congress indicate, or “John,” as the Craftsman of June 22, 1889, states. 
The proceedings are in error in declaring Ahles to have been a delegate of 
the United Brotherhood of Iowa. He represented the anti-Powderly Brother- 
hood of United Labor, and his chief purpose in coming to the convention 
was apparently to persuade the delegates to pass resolutions criticizing Terence 
V. Powderly, the General Master Workman of the Knights of Labor. Work- 
men’s Advocate (New Haven, Conn.), August 24, 1889; Craftsman, June 22, 
1889. 

%; Crowley was a delegate to the International Typographical Congress, 
which was meeting in Paris, as well as to the Possibilist congress and appar- 
ently “popped in” at the latter only “to say ‘Hello.’” Waudby to Agnes Inglis, 
May 1, 1936, Waudby Papers, Labadie Collection, University of Michigan; 
International Typographical Union, Report of Proceedings of the Thirty- 
Seventh Annual Session, 1889 (Indianapolis, 1889), pp. 88-89. 
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Typographical Union; Bowen, District Assembly 66 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.) of the Knights of Labor; and Georgii, the 
Deutscher Arbeiter Verein, a socialist organization of Wash- 
ington, D.C.8 

The American Federation of Labor, which apparently 
was under the impression that there was to be but one inter- 
national labor congress in July, 1889, decided not to send 
any official delegates of its own to Paris. This decision resulted 
not only from the A.F.L.’s misgivings as to the “discordant 
character” of the projected congress (es) and from Samuel 
Gompers’ view that the trade-union movement of continental 
Europe required more opportunity to develop before “suc- 
cessful results” could be obtained from any congress but also 
from the fact that the A.F.L. was at the time preoccupied 
with the campaign which it had launched at its convention 
of December, 1888, to attain the eight-hour day on May 1, 
18g0.° At the last possible moment, however, Gompers de- 
cided to address a communication to the congress (es) and 
to have it delivered in person by Hugh McGregor, the general 
secretary of the International Society of Seamen and Firemen. 
McGregor arrived in Paris in the nick of time and was per- 
mitted to read Gompers’ letter to both congresses.’° 


® Compte-Rendu du Congrés International Ouvrier Socialiste, 1889, pp. 30- 
31; Typographical Journal, August 15, 1889. In addition to the delegates 
named, representatives from Federal Labor Union No. 2714 and Tile Layers’ 
Union No. 2690, both affiliated with the A.F.L., were also present in Paris, 
but when they learned that there were to be two congresses rather than one, 
as they had anticipated, they decided not to present their credentials unless 
a fusion of the two congresses was effected. Carpenter (Indianapolis) , Septem- 
ber 15, 1889. 

*Gompers to August Keufer, January 10, 1889, and Gompers to André 
Gely, May 20, 1889, Samuel Gompers Letter Books, American Federation of 
Labor Library, Washington, D. C.; Carpenter, June 15, 1889; Sidney Fine, 
“The Eight-Hour Day Movement in the United States, 1888-1891,” 
sippi Valley Historical Review, XL (December, 1953) , 441-462. 

7 Gompers, Seventy Years of Life and Labour. An Autobiography, 2 vols. 
(London, [1925]) , I, 296-297; Carpenter, September 15, 1889. Hugh McGregor 
is erroneously listed as “George M. Hugh” in the German record of the pro- 


ceedings of the Marxist congress. Protokoll des Internationalen Arbeiter— 
Congresses, 1889, p. 11. 
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The subject of international labor legislation occupied 
the most important place on the agenda of both the Possi- 
bilists and the Marxists, and both congresses adopted very 
similar resolutions embodying their demands in this sphere.” 
It was to implement its legislative demands, and particularly 
the demand for the eight-hour day, that the International 
Socialist Congress on July 20, the last day of its deliberations, 
adopted the celebrated resolution which follows: 


A great international demonstration shall be organized for a 
fixed date in such a manner that the workers in all countries and 
in all cities shall on a specified day simultaneously address to the 
public authorities a demand to fix the workday at eight hours and 
to put into effect the other resolutions of the International Con- 
gress of Paris. 

In view of the fact that such a demonstration has already been 
resolved upon by the American Federation of Labor at its conven- 
tion of December 1888 in St. Louis for May 1, 1890, that date ts 
accepted as the day for the international demonstration. 

The workers of the various nations shall organize the demon- 
stration in a manner suited to conditions in their country.}? 


It is with regard to this resolution that so many conflicting 
and erroneous accounts have been circulated in the United 
States. 

Twenty-four years after the event the Socialist Labor party 
contended that one of its members was responsible for the 


1 The final agenda of the Marxist congress can be found in Congrés 
International Ouvrier Socialiste de Paris, Appel de la Commission d’Organisa- 
tion (Paris, [1889]), p. 3; that of the Possibilist congress, in Justice, June 29, 
1889. For the resolutions adopted by the Marxist congress, see Protokoll des 
Internationalen Arbeiter—Congresses, 1889, pp. 121-122, 124-125; Workmen’s 
Advocate, August 10, 1889; United States Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Historical Survey of International Action Affecting Labor, 
Bulletin No. 268, Miscellaneous Series (Washington, 1920), pp. 51-52; and 
Congrés International Ouvrier Socialiste, Appel de la Commission d’Organisa- 
tion, pp. 18-21. For the Possibilist resolutions, see Compte-Rendu du Congrés 
International Ouvrier Socialiste, 1889, pp. 66-67, 71, 78, 80-82, 86-88, 93; 
Typographical Journal, August 15, 1889; Journal of United Labor, November 
14, 1889; Justice, July 27, 1889; Journal des Débats (Paris) , July 19, 1889; and 
Times (London), July 22, 1889. 

* Protokoll des Internationalen Arbeiter—Congresses, 1889, p. 123. Italics 
mine. 
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resolution. “The mover of the [May Day] motion,” the 
S.L.P. leader, Daniel De Leon, stated on April 20, 1913, 
“was the delegate of the then ‘American Section’ of the 
SocialistIC [sic] Labor Party. .... If our memory does not 
play us false, the name of the delegate was Bouche [sic].’"* 
De Leon’s description fits J. F. Busche, who was the S.L.P. 
delegate to the convention, but there is no evidence to indi- 
cate that Busche was in any way responsible for the resolu- 
tion. Not only does the record of the proceedings of the con- 
vention fail to provide any warrant for this thesis, but Busche, 
in his own report of the events of the congress published on 
August 10, 1889, in the Workmen’s Advocate, of which he 
was editor, made no such claims for himself. The Busche re- 
port presented the texts of the principal resolutions adopted 
at the congress but completely ignored the call for an inter- 
national eight-hour demonstration. Subsequent accounts of 
the congress in the Workmen’s Advocate, although noting 
the May Day resolution, also made no claim of authorship 
for the journal’s editor." 

In the same year that De Leon erroneously claimed credit 
for Busche as the “mover” of the May Day resolution, the 
Socialist Labor party published a pamphlet written by Boris 
Reinstein which asserted that ‘““May Day was created by a 
resolution adopted, upon the initiative of American Social- 
ists, at the International Socialist Congress held in Paris, 
France, in July 1889.”?5 Although it lacks the specificity of 
the De Leon version of the origin of the resolution, the 
Reinstein statement is equally wide of the mark. The Ameri- 
can socialists present at the congress were Busche, Barsky, 


8 Cited from the Daily People in Eric Hass, The Socialist Labor Party and 
the Internationals (New York, 1949) , p. 34- 

4 Workmen’s Advocate, August 10, 17, 24, 1889. Busche and Miller were 
responsible for a set of resolutions advocating the cause of political socialism. 
Ibid., August 10, 1889; Protokoll des Internationalen Arbeiter—Congresses, 
1889, pp. 124-125. 

%* Boris Reinstein, International May Day and American Labor Day (New 
York, [1913]), p- 9. 
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Miller, and Kirchner. Busche, as already indicated, cannot be 
claimed as the author of the resolution. Barsky, although 
listed as a delegate, does not appear to have taken any part 
in the work of the congress. Kirchner and Miller, to be sure, 
reported to the congress on labor conditions in the United 
States, but neither of them proposed an international eight- 
hour demonstration, although Kirchner did observe that the 
American Federation of Labor had initiated an eight-hour 
movement in the United States.1* Had any of these American 
delegates proposed or suggested the May Day resolution, it 
seems highly unlikely that the fact would have escaped men- 
tion in the Busche report and in the accounts of the congress 
contained in such American socialist publications as the 
Workmen’s Advocate, Der Sozialist, and the New Yorker 
Volkszeitung. Doubtless it is for these reasons that the most 
recent Socialist Labor party work which concerns itself with 
this subject, although it does not reject the De Leon or Rein- 
stein claims and continues to speculate about possible Ameri- 
can socialist responsibility for the resolution, does at least 
concede that “There seems now to be no way to ascertain 
with certainty just how the resolution arose.” }" 

An American communist version of the event attributes 
the inspiration for the resolution, but not its actual author- 
ship, to the American delegation or to one of its members. 
Thus Alexander Trachtenberg has asserted in his History 
of May Day that the congress heard from the American dele- 
gates about the struggle for the eight-hour day in the United 
States and “Inspired by the example of the American work- 
ers” adopted the May Day resolution.’® This version is given 
greater specificity in a May Day tract of 1947 which proclaims 


%* Protokoll des Internationalen Arbeiter—Congresses, 1889, pp. 69-71, 
114-116. 

* Hass, The S.L.P. and the Internationals, pp. 33-34. 

* Alexander Trachtenberg, History of May Day (New York, 1935), 


Pp. 14-15. 
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that ““The worker who represented our working class rose, 
and in simple and straightforward language, . . . . told the 
story of the struggle for the eight-hour day which culminated 
in the shameful Haymarket incident of 1886. He painted a 
picture of violence, bloodshed, and brave gallantry that the 
delegates to that convention remembered for years after- 
wards.” When the American had finished his remarks, the 
congress, according to this account, adopted the May Day 
resolution.’® If such an address was actually delivered at the 
congress, it is curious, to say the least, that no mention is 
made of it in the record of the proceedings, in the Busche 
report, or in the other available contemporary accounts of 
the congress. The delegates had virtually no time to discuss 
the various resolutions presented to them, and, as the Ger- 
man socialist August Bebel has indicated, the debate on the 
eight-hour question was not only short but “without particu- 
lar significance.” There is nothing in the record to suggest 
that an American even participated in this debate, nor is 
there any reason to believe, as will be indicated below, that 
it was the example of American workers that “inspired” the 
congress to adopt the resolution.*? 


* Howard Fast, May Day 1947 (New York, n.d.), p. 10. See also Jane 
Filley, An American Holiday. May Day 1939 (New York, 1939), p. 8. 

*® Bebel, “Die Maifeier und Ihre Bedeutung,” Die Neue Zeit, Elfter 
Jahrgang, Erster Band (1892-1893), p. 437. 

™An unsigned article of April 25, 1937, in the French journal, Les 
Annales Politiques et Littéraires, which purports to be based on an account 
of the congress by Adolphe Tabarant, who, it is said, was one of the delegates, 
declares that it was an American delegate who first proposed the institution 
of an annual international holiday for the purpose of securing the reduction 
of the hours of labor. There was general approval of the idea, according to 
this account, and several dates for the event were suggested. The American 
informed the congress that the A.F.L. was planning a demonstration for 
May 1, 1890, and it was then, according to this version, that Lavigne proposed 
the May Day resolution. “Naissance du 1er Mai,’ Les Annales Politiques et 
Littéraires, CIX (Avril 25, 1937) , 424. It is difficult to place any faith in this 
account. Tabarant is not listed as a delegate to the Marxist congress in any 
of the available lists of delegates. See Protokoll des Internationalen Arbeiter— 
Congresses, 1889, pp. 129-133, and Congrés International Ouvrier Socialiste, 
Appel de la Commission d’Organisation, pp. 4-17. The record of the proceed- 
ings gives no evidence that there was any significant debate on the resolution, 
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Still another version of the origin of the May Day resolu- 
tion, and one which appears to have been accepted by so 
reputable an historian as Henry David, is that it was a dele- 
gate of the Knights of Labor to the Marxist congress who was 
responsible for the proposal.”? “. . . . the credit of the idea,” 
declared the English anarchist and trades-unionist John 
Turner, who attended the Marxist congress, “lies with the 
‘Knights of Labour’ . . . . They had sent a delegate to the 
Congress. It was he who brought the resolution forward. 
And I remember this tall, lean, typical Yankee putting for- 
ward his points with that peculiar mixture of argument and 
flowery rhetoric which makes up American oratory.” ?* Tur- 
ner to the contrary notwithstanding, this particular version of 
the origin of the May Day resolution is altogether without 
foundation in fact. There was no delegate of the Knights of 
Labor even present at the Marxist congress. Ahles, it is true, 
represented the Brotherhood of United Labor, which was an 
anti-Powderly offshoot of the Knights of Labor, but he never 
did get an opportunity to address the delegates and actually 
bolted the congress on July 18, two days before the May Day 
resolution was presented.** 

The belief that it was a member of the Knights of Labor 
who introduced the May Day resolution persuaded one per- 
son interested in the problem but unfamiliar with the diff- 
cult-to-come-by published proceedings of either of the con- 


and this is substantiated in accounts of the congress by August Bebel (see 
n. 20) and Gabriel Deville, both of whom played prominent roles in the con- 
gress. Moreover, Deville, who was president of the executive committee which 
was managing the congress the day the resolution was adopted, stated flatly 
that there was neither discussion nor debate concerning the date of the demon- 
stration. Deville, “Historique du Premier Mai,” Le Devenir Social, II (Avril, 
1896) , 304-305. Also, an American delegate should presumably have known 
that the A.F.L. at the time of the Marxist congress had not made any plans 
for a demonstration on May 1, 1890. 

* Henry David, The History of the Haymarket Affair: A Study in the 
American Social-Revolutionary and Labor Movements (New York, 1936), p. 540. 

* John Turner, “May Day,” Voice of Labour [London], I (May 27, 
1907) , go. 
* Protokol: des Internationalen Arbeiter—Congresses, 1889, pp. 63-64. 
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gresses to suppose that the proposal might actually have been 
presented to the Possibilist congress rather than the Marxist 
congress by one of the American delegates to the former who 
was a member of the Knights of Labor. Miss Agnes Inglis, the 
recently deceased librarian of the Labadie Collection of the 
University of Michigan, guessed after some study of the prob- 
lem that the resolution had been introduced by William S. 
Waudby, one of the American delegates to the Possibilist 
congress. On April 19, 1932, she addressed a letter to Waudby, 
then approaching his seventy-fifth birthday, in which she in- 
quired as to whether it was he “who put it up to the Congress 
to make the demonstration international in character?’ 
Waudby, his memory obviously at fault, replied, “I am the 
man!” In a subsequent letter to Miss Inglis he elaborated his 
claim. ‘““The resolution we have under discussion [the May 
Day resolution],” he declared, “was the one submitted by 
me.” Although he represented the International Typographi- 
cal Union at the congress, Waudby declared that he was also 
at the time a member of the Knights of Labor. He insisted 
moreover that Turner’s description of the American who pre- 
sented the resolution actually fitted him. “I was 6 ft. 2 in. in 
height,” he said, “and I weighed 165 lbs.—but I deny any 
‘flowery rhetoric.’”’*® Miss Inglis accepted Waudby at his 
word, and thus was created the myth, still accepted as fact 
in some left-wing printing-trade circles in New York, that 
it was Waudby, a former member of the International Typo- 
graphical Union's Big Six local in New York, who was the 
originator of the May Day resolution.** 

* Inglis to Waudby, April 19, 1932, Waudby Papers. 

* Waudby to Inglis, April 24, May 24, 1932, ibid. See also Waudby to 
Inglis, May 2, 12, 1932, ibid. Turner, it should be noted, attended the Marxist 
congress, not the Possibilist congress. Commonweal, July 27, 1889. 

*See, for example, “To All Printing Trades Workers,” Circular issued 
by United Front May Day Conference, New York, 1935; Beacon, May, 1935; 


Hearst Worker, May, 1935; and Daily Worker (New York), May 10, 1950. 
Copies of all the above are in the Labadie Collection. 
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There is, of course, not a shred of real evidence to support 
the claims made by and for Waudby. The record of the pro- 
ceedings of the Possibilist congress and Waudby’s own report 
of the affair make it abundantly clear that no such resolution 
as the May Day resolution was presented at the Possibilist 
congress by Waudby or by any other delegate. Waudby did 
indeed mention that the A.F.L. was planning a “general 
cessation of labor on May 1, 1890,” to secure the eight-hour 
day, but he did not ask for an international demonstration 
to support this action.*® Waudby did not claim authorship 
of the resolution until forty-three years after the event when 
Miss Inglis practically put the words in his mouth. 

The American with the best claim to at least some share 
of the responsibility for the formulation of the May Day 
resolution is Samuel Gompers. Gompers, it will be recalled, 
at the last possible moment sent Hugh McGregor to Paris 
with a letter to be read before the congresses. Unfortunately, 
the A.F.L.’s president, who ordinarily saved copies of his 
letters, did not make a duplicate of this one and was later 
unable to obtain the original from abroad.*® Although the 
letter cannot be reconstructed completely and although the 
account as to its contents contained in Gompers’ autobiog- 
raphy is obviously in error,*° it does seem clear from con- 
temporary references to the letter made by Gompers and from 
statements about it in the record of the proceedings of the 


*% Typographical Journal, August 15, 1889. Actually Gompers had by this 
time repudiated the notion that the A.F.L. was planning a general strike for 
May 1, 1890. Gompers to James H. Perry, January 22, 1889, and Gompers to 
O. R. Lake, May 20, 1889, Gompers Letter Books; International Typographical 
Union, Proceedings, 1889, p. 13. 

* Gompers, Seventy Years, I, 297; William Green to Agnes Inglis, August 
5, 1932, Labadie Collection. 

® Gompers, for example, states in his autobiography that he informed the 
congress (he speaks as though there were but one congress) that the A.F.L. 
planned to celebrate May 1, 1890, by establishing the eight-hour day for the 
carpenters. However, the A.F.L. Executive Council did not decide to support 
the carpenters on May 1, 1890, to the exclusion of other A.F.L. unions, until 
March 17, 1890. Gompers, Seventy Years, I, 297; Gompers to P. J. McGuire, 
March 20, 1890, Gompers Letter Books. 
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two congresses and in the reports of Hugh McGregor and 
William Waudby that Gompers informed the delegates that 
the A.F.L. had inaugurated an eight-hour movement which 
was to take effect on May 1, 1890, and made some suggestions 
“in relation to the universal eight-hour work day.’’** It is 
highly unlikely, however, that Gompers recommended that 
the workers of Europe hold demonstrations on May 1 in 
order, in the words of the May Day resolution, to “address 
to the public authorities a demand to fix the workday at 
eight hours.” The A.F.L. was itself seeking to obtain the 
eight-hour day through the exercise of the economic power 
of the workingman rather than by legislative grant: it ex- 
plicitly rejected the aid of the state in its quest for eight hours 
except insofar as the state was itself an employer of labor.*? 
The A.F.L. had indeed arranged for eight-hour mass meet- 
ings for February 22, July 4, and Labor Day, 1889, and 
Gompers, several months after the May Day resolution was 
adopted, called for eight-hour demonstrations for May 1, 
1890. But the purpose of these meetings and demonstrations 
was to propagandize the eight-hour cause and to pave the way 
for the implementation of the eight-hour demand by trade- 
union action rather than to win favor with public authori- 
ties.53 It is entirely possible, however, in view of these facts, 
that Gompers in his letter may have suggested international 
mass meetings or demonstrations to lend moral support to 


* Compte-Rendu du Congrés International Ouvrier Socialiste, 1889, p. 91; 
Protokoll des Internationalen Arbeiter—Congresses, 1889, p. 11; Carpenter, 
September 15, 1889; Typographical Journal, August 15, 1889; A.F.L., Report 
of Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Convention, 1889 (n.p., n.d.), p. 14; 
Gompers to August Keufer, May 9, 1890, Gompers Letter Books. Italics mine. 

@ A.F.L., Report of Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Convention, 1888 
(n.p., n.d.), pp. g-10; A.F.L., Proceedings, 1889, p. 30; Gompers to Ralph H. 
Shepard, January 15, 1891, Gompers Letter Books. In a communication to the 
International Trade Union Congress in London in November, 1888, the 
A.F.L. rejected the idea of state interference to regulate the hours of adult 
labor. Advance and Labor Leaf (Detroit), November 10, 1888. 

% A.F.L., Proceedings, 1888, p. 25; A.F.L., Proceedings, 1889, p- 15; Tailor, 
March, 1889. 
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the A.F.L.’s eight-hour campaign,** but to claim, as Gompers 
did, that it was a suggestion of this sort, assuming it was 
made, that inspired the formulation of the May Day resolu- 
tion is to fly in the face of facts.*° That resolution is quite 
independent in its origin of any suggestion by Gompers or 
any other American, and it would have been presented even 
if Gompers had not addressed a letter to Paris. What Gom- 
pers supplied, in all probability, was simply the date on which 
the resolution was to take effect. Since the A.F.L. had 
already decided to enforce the eight-hour rule on May 1, 
1890, Lavigne’s resolution, although it misrepresented the 
character of the eight-hour movement in the United States, 
suggested the same date for the international demonstration 
to present to public authorities the demands of the Marxist 
congress, including the demand for the eight-hour day. 
There is actually no reason to question Lavigne’s author- 
ship of the resolution in question. The Federation of Trade 
Unions and Working Men’s Associations of France, of whose 
national council Lavigne was secretary, had decided at its 
Bordeaux congress of October-November, 1888, that on 
February 10, 1889, all labor groups in France should send 
delegates to the prefects, subprefects, and mayors throughout 
France to present them with the demands of the congress, 
which, incidentally, included the eight-hour day. The delega- 
tions were to return on February 24 to ascertain how their 
demands had been received. This action no doubt suggested 
the idea of an international demonstration to present labor’s 
demands to public authorities, and Lavigne, at his own re- 


“This claim is actually advanced in American Federation of Labor, His- 
tory, Encyclopedia Reference Book (Washington, 1919), p. 273, in an account 
which contains several serious errors. 

* A.F.L., Proceedings,' 1889, p. 15; A.F.L., Report of Proceedings of the 
Eleventh Annual Convention, 1891 (n.p., n.d.) , p. 14; Tailor, February, 1890; 
Gompers, Seventy Years, I, 297-298; “May Day,” American Federationist, I 
(May, 1894), 51-52. 
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quest, was instructed by the Federation to present such a 
resolution to the Marxist congress.** 

The original resolution prepared by Lavigne contained 
only the first paragraph of the proposal that was finally 
adopted. Before presenting his resolution Lavigne submitted 
it to some of the leading figures of the congress, among them 
Bebel and Wilhelm Liebknecht, and it was the latter two 
who suggested the inclusion of the third paragraph of the 
final resolution, which left it to the workers of each country 
to organize the demonstration in accordance with the condi- 
tions that obtained in their country. Subsequently, the second 
paragraph, which named the date for the demonstration and 
made reference to the A.F.L., was inserted.** It is not abso- 
lutely certain, however, whether this second paragraph was 
originally drafted by Lavigne or by the executive committee 
which was managing the affairs of the congress, although it 
was probably the former.** The author of the statement had 
no doubt been made aware of the May 1, 1890, date by the 
Gompers letter, but he was obviously under a misapprehen- 
sion as to the character of the movement in which the 
A.F.L. was engaged. The A.F.L. had not, at the time the 
May Day resolution was adopted at the Marxist congress, 


* Deville, “Historique du Premier Mai,” Le Devenir Social, 11 (Avril, 
1896) , 296-298; Weill, Histoire du Mouvement Social en France, pp. 272-273. 

* Deville, “Historique du Premier Mai,’ Le Devenir Social, I1 (Avril, 
1896) , 298-299. 

* Gabriel Deville, who was himself a member of the executive committee 
and who has left us the best account of the history of the framing of this 
resolution, was unable to remember this one detail of the affair and declared 
that the persons he questioned about it could not supply him with the in- 
formation he wanted. Deville guessed that the letter from Gompers might have 
mentioned the May 1, 1890, date (as indeed it did) and that the executive 
committee itself, thus made aware of the date but insufficiently familiar with 
the character of the A.F.L.’s movement, inserted the second paragraph on its 
own initiative. Jbid., pp. 299-304. Since, however, Lavigne was secretary of the 
executive committee (Leon de Seilhac, Les Congrés Ouvriers en France de 
1876 a 1897 [Paris, 1899], p. 154), it is not difficult to assume that he added 
the second paragraph himself. Contemporary accounts tend to support the 
idea that Lavigne was responsible for the entire resolution. Journal des Débats 
(Paris) , July 21, 1889; Workmen’s Advocate, August 24, 1889. 
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decided upon any demonstration for May 1, 1890, and at 
no time, as indicated, did it plan a demonstration for the 
purpose contemplated in the resolution. 

Although the celebration of May Day as an international 
labor holiday was initiated on May 1, 1890, Lavigne’s resolu- 
tion did not in itself provide for the annual observation of 
May 1 by laborers and socialists, nor did it envision that day 
as one on which the class struggle was to be proclaimed by 
the proletariat. It was the additions to Lavigne’s resolution 
at subsequent congresses of the Second International that 
actually fixed the character of May Day.*® 

Eight-hour demonstrations were held in the United States 
on May 1, 1890, but except in New York City, where the 
Socialist Labor party seized the initiative in preparing for the 
affair and injected a socialist note into the proceedings, the 
demonstrations were simply a part of the A.F.L.’s eight- 
hour campaign and had no integral connection with the dem- 
onstrations held in Europe in conformity with the May Day 
resolution of the International Socialist Congress.*° Nor was 
the A.F.L. in the future to take any part in the observation 
of May 1 as a labor holiday. Although the A.F.L. had in 
effect supplied the International Socialist Congress of 1889 
with the date for a new international labor holiday, it was 
already at the time observing the first Monday in September 
as Labor Day, and it saw no reason to alter this date to 
conform to European practice.* 


® Deville, “Historique du Premier Mai,” Le Devenir Social, 11 (Avril, 
1896) , 306-308; Lorwin, Labor and Internationalism, p. 71 n. 

“ Craftsman, May 3, 10, 1890; Union Printer, May 3, 1890; Workmen’s 
Advocate, April 26, May 3, 10, 1890. 

“ See, for example, A.F.L., Proceedings, 1891, pp. 14, 18. At its 1884 con- 
vention, the Federation of Organized Trades and Labor Unions of the United 
States and Canada, the predecessor of the A.F.L., adopted a resolution which 
established the first Monday in September as a “laborers’ national holiday.” 
Federation of Organized Trades and Labor Unions of the United States and 
Canada, Report of the Fourth Annual Session, 1884 (n.p., n.d.) , p. 16. 
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WILLIAM B. HESSELTINE AND LARRY GARA* 


F the making of books,” said the Preacher, “there is 

no end.” He might well have added that there was 

also no end to the variety of publishing arrange- 
ments by which authors sought to issue and market the 
products of their pens. 

Lyman Copeland Draper (1815-1891) , historian and col- 
lector of historical manuscripts, and long-time (1854-1886) 
Corresponding Secretary of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, had a life-long dream of making his fortune as a 
writer of frontier history. As a boy of seventeen, living in 
Lockport, New York, he had published historical “sketches” 
in the Rochester Gem, and his youthful hobby grew even- 
tually into a career as a historian. In early manhood he con- 
vinced himself that he had a “‘mission to rescue from obliv- 
ion” the heroic deeds of the “pioneer heroes” of frontier 
warfare from 1756 to 1812. He began collecting material for 
a book on “Sketches of the Pioneers.” By 1846 he had 
gathered over 3000 pages of manuscripts and had interviewed 
hundreds of venerable old soldiers and their descendants. He 
had the papers of George Rogers Clark and Daniel Boone 
and rich collections on Simon Kenton, Samuel Brady, John 
Sevier and George Croghan. The very extent of his acquisi- 
tions led him to change his plans, and he dreamed of writing 


a series of twenty or more biographies.* 


* Dr. Hesseltine is Professor of American History at the University of 
Wisconsin, on leave this year as M. D. Anderson Visiting Professor of History 
at the Rice Institute in Houston, Texas. Dr. Gara, formerly a research assist- 
ant in American history at the University of Wisconsin, is now Professor 
of American History in the Mexico City College, Mexico, D.F. THE Historian 
publishes this article as a part of Phi Alpha Theta’s recognition of the Draper 
Centennial, which is being celebrated during 1954, the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 

?Draper’s dream never materialized. His only volume of history was 
King’s Mountain and Its Heroes, published in 1881. 
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But the making of books puzzled him.? He wanted to 
make a profit from his undertaking and he was never sure 
whether he should entrust his works to a publisher or whether 
he should publish them himself. He did not know whether 
they should be sold by subscription or in bookstores. He 
wrote authors asking for information and advice. One such 
letter,’ addressed to Jeptha Root Simms‘ of Fultonville, New 
York, recent author of a History of Scoharie County, and 
Border Wars of New York, brought an unusually interesting 
insight into the costs and methods of publishing history in 
1849.5 

Fultonville, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 
Dec. 12, 1849 
L. C. Draper Esq. 

Dr Sir—Your favor dated the 8th instant has just come 
to hand, in which you are pleased to notice so favorably my 
humble effort at book making. I am gratified to know that it 
falls into the hands now and then of an individual, who can 
justly appreciate the services I endeavored to render the 
public. Antiquarians alone can duly value the labors of those 
who make books from conversational notes. 

I am gratified to make the acquaintance, if only by letter, 


* Draper wrote Charles C. Campbell, June 26, 1849, “You must know that 
I am profoundly ignorant in the mysteries of book publishing. . . .” Lester 
J. Cappon, ed., “Correspondence Between Charles C. Campbell and Lyman C. 
Draper, 1846-1872,” William and Mary Quarterly, grd series, III (1946) , 70-116. 
Citation on page 95. For information on publishing see Campbell to Draper, 
February 21, 1851, loc. cit., pp. 97-98. 

* Draper was living at the time in Philadelphia with his kinsman and 
patron, Peter A. Remsen. After Remsen’s death in 1852 con moved to 
Wisconsin, and two years later became head of the State’s newly reorganized 
Historical Society. 

“Jeptha R. Simms (1807-1883) after failing in business became toll col- 
lector for the New York and Erie Canal at Fultonville in 1842. He later 
worked as ticket agent for the New York Central Railroad at Fort Plain. In 
his spare time he collected geological and historical materials, and wrote books 
and articles based upon his findings. Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American 
Biography, V, 533- 

* The letter is in the Draper and Wisconsin Historical Society Correspond- 
ence in the library of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Permission to 
publish has been given by the Society. 
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of such as are rendering their country service by collecting its 
early history, and you, sir, must be looking after a very rich 
field. I have Day’s Historical Collections of your state,® and 
Howe's of Ohio*—both interesting works of the kind, but 
many novel reminiscences in both states must have failed in 
finding their place in them. With Mr. Howe I have some 
acquaintance. He is an enterprising man and deserves well of 
his country. Mr. Turner® of whom you speak wrote to me, 
but I could not render him any service; although it would 
have gratified me much to have done so. 

I have not now a duplicate of Brown’s pamphlet*— 
although I had but two or three weeks ago. Who I sent the 
last duplicate to I cannot now tell, but if it is still possible 
to procure a copy of it, I will forward one to your address. 
I may possibly scare one up among my Scoharie friends. 

I send you with this a copy of a Tale’? I published a few 
years since—possibly you have a copy but if not it will amuse 
you for an hour. Since its publication I have had the pleasure 
of looking upon a monument [which] has been erected in the 
native town of Hale to his memory. It is indeed a pretty struc- 
ture, upon which the eye of a writer can rest with grateful 
admiration. 

I do not now recollect of any incident in Brant’s career™ 


*Sherman Day, Historical Collections of the State of Pennsylvania (Phila- 
delphia, 1843) . 

*Henry Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio, 3 vols. (Cincinnati, 1847) . 

®Orsamus Turner, author of Pioneer History of the Holland Purchase of 
Western New York (Buffalo, 1489) . 

® John Mathias Brown, A Brief Sketch of the First Settlement of Scoharie 
by the Germans (Scoharie, New York, 1829) . 

0 Jeptha R. Simms, The American Spy; or, Freedom’s Early Sacrifice: A 
Tale of the Revolution Founded Upon Fact (Albany, 1846). In his introduc- 
tion Simms stated, “A desire to interest young readers in the early history of 
the country, and at the same time do justice, in some degree, to the enobling 
virtues of a brave man, has prompted the writing of the following tale, a 
greater proportion of which will be found not doing [more] violence to truth 
than it is usual to meet with in pictures to which imagination has lent its 
assistance.” 

4 Draper had long been interested in Joseph Brant and a biography of 
the Mohawk chieftain was among the books he planned. During his life he 
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[which] would prove new to you. I really wish some one 
would write Brant’s life, who would take more pains to 
authenticate his statements than did Col. Stone’? a part of 
his. I am now about to publish a little volume about several 
trappers.® It will contain some antiquarian matters of inter- 
est about Sir Wm. Johnson, not a few pleasing stories of the 
Revolution, and numerous anecdotes of hunters—how they 
killed bears and at times Indians. I shall get it out in a few 
weeks as I trust. I believe there is a small anecdote of Brant 
to go in it. 

You ask for information relative to printing. My History 
was published in part by subscription, in which it was speci- 
fied that the price should not exceed $1.75. And in order to 
sell it at that price, I found it necessary to publish it on my 
own account, and had I not done so, and taken hold of the 
sale in person I should probably not have come out of it 
whole. I published an edition of 2000 copies. The printer's 
bill including paper for printing that number was $1023. I 
was to pay so much per M ems, but what it was I cannot say. 
It took if memory serves me some 60 or 70 reams of paper 
to print the book at $414 per ream, the balance was for setting 
of type and press work. I payed 23¢ a copy for sheep and 
cloth binding—35 cents for calf—from 75 cents to one dollar 
for gilt morocco—for extra gilt and Turkey morocco—as 
high as $2.25 a copy for binding. I wrote Judge Hammond** 
on the subject of stereotyping, and he advised me not to do 
gathered twenty-two volumes of manuscript material on Brant which are now 


in the Draper Manuscript Collection in the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. 

4 William Leete Stone (1792-1844) , journalist and historian, had planned 
to write a multi-volume history of the Iroquois. Among the hooks he pub- 
lished was a Life of Joseph Brant-Thayendanegea (New York, 1838) . 

% Trappers of New York, or a Biography of Nicholas Stoner and Nathaniel 
Foster (Albany, 1850) . 

4 Jabez D. Hammond (1778-1855), historian and politician, who wrote 
The History of Political Parties in the State of New York, From the Ratifica- 
tion of the Federal Constitution to December, 1840, 3 vols. (Syracuse, 1842- 
1848) . 
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it. I have found less error than I expected to except in the 
printing office, and almost wish it stereotyped. I design now 
to stereotype the volume I am about to print, and publish 
it also in my own name. I can then print small editions if I 
wish to, and can control the price. My Scoharie Co. has been 
sold at very uniform prices in the same wrap[?]. My engrav- 
ing was a pretty heavy item. My small wood cuts cost about 
$12 each, the large ones more and the steel ones some $90. 
The printing of steel cuts and the lithograph cost $10 per 
thousand, or about $80 for the edition. Such works sell better 
with cuts than without them; and I have three or four to put 
in the little book I am now engaged with. Those now engrav- 
ing for me, are at $15 each. They are making by Jno. W. 
Barber Esq.’® of New Haven, a pioneer in State Collections. 
My history sold at bookstores, was sold on my account, the 
books being deposited with them by me. 

Judge Hammond told me that he paid $1. the page to 
stereotype the two first volumes of his political history of N. Y. 

After writing thus far I have taken a look for my contract 
with my printers, and find I have erred with regard to paper 
etc. I will copy and send you part of my contract which will 
afford more light than my letter does thus far. I have stated 
correctly about the whole cost—there is considerable small 
type in my book, which increases the price per page. 

I shall be happy to hear from you again. I occasionally 
hear from Charles Miner** the Historian of the Wyoming 


4% John Warner Barber (1798-1895), was an engraver and historian who, 
along with Henry Howe, published a series of historical works on New York, 
New Jersey and Virginia. Ralph C. Smith, “John Warner Barber,” Dictionary 
of American Biography, I, 588-89. 

% Charles Miner (1780-1865) was an editor, historian and United States 
congressman. His History of Wyoming (Philadelphia, 1845) dealt with the 
massacre of July, 1778 and the long standing land dispute between Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania. The work was based on original investigation and included 
material gleaned from interviews with old settlers. John H. Frederick, “Charles 
Miner,” Dictionary of American Biography, XIII, 22-23; Charles F. and Eliza- 
beth M. T. Richardson, Charles Miner: A Pennsylvania Pioneer (Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, 1916) . 
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Valley. We have a letter acquaintance. With sentiments of 
regard I am. 
Yours Very Respectfully 
J. R. Simms 


P.S. Book agencies, or sales by agents I did not find profitable. 
Judge Hammond told me the same thing—those sold in book- 
stores he readily got pay for, and those in the hands of agents 
who spent the funds he often found it difficult to get pay 
from. 


My printing agreement was as follows 


“It is agreed that the said Munsell and Tanner shall print 
two thousand copies of the said work, in octavo form, the 
pages to contain 1300 ems small pica type; and it is estimated 
that the work will contain five hundred pages. That it shall 
be printed on paper worth five dollars per ream double 
medium size; the composition to be done at the rate of fifty- 
two cents per page, except it shall be determined to set a 
part of the said work in long primer type, when eight cents 
and a half extra, (or sixty and a half cents per page,) shall 
be paid for all such long primer pages which the work shall 
contain; and the press work to be done at the rate of one 
dollar per white token, double medium at whh rate it is 
estimated that the work if done on small pica type alone, 
will cost about seven hundred and twenty dollars, more or 
less, as the work shall exceed or fall short of five hundred 
pages. And the said Munsell and Tanner do agree that the 
said History shall be printed in a workmanlike manner, and 
with all reasonable diligence and despatch.” Etc. 

I perceive by Munsell’s account current, that something 
over 88 reams of paper were used and at $5 pr. ream—some 
$440, and the balance of $1020 or some $580 was for setting 
of type and press work. 
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A local history cannot well be made to pay unless the 
author will take hold and sell it himself, to a great extent. 
An author can sell more of his own labor among his acquaint- 
ances if it has merit in a single week, than a book store 
would sell in a year—and hence, if quick returns are desirable, 
a man had better publish on his own account. Another reason 
why I published my History as I did, I was bound to pay 
the printers (printers cannot give long credits you will find) 
faster than I could possibly do it from sales in book stores. 
Although my book was deposited in the book stores in this 
part of the state, yet I sold more of them probably in 3 
months than have been sold by all the book dealers who had 
them in some four years. I have from 100 to 150 remaining 
unsold. They are nearly all in my own keeping, and whether 
I shall publish another edition of it is uncertain. In fact I 
do not now ever expect to. I have quite a number and several 
hundred of the Spy yet, and if any friend of yours thinks it 
worth having I can supply them through you. 

Yours etc. 
J. R. Simms 


The Philosophy of History 
of the Founding Fathers 


Mm 
EDWARD McNALL Burns* 


I 


Nn the Introduction to his Discourses on Livy, Machiavelli 

complains that those who found republics and kingdoms 

and extend empires seldom have recourse to the lessons 
of antiquity. They seem to think, he says, that “heaven, the 
sun, the elements, and men” have changed the order of their 
motions and power, and are “different from what they were 
in ancient times.” He attributes this, not so much to the de- 
fects of education, as to the “proud indolence which prevails 
in most of the Christian states’ and to an inability of modern 
man to comprehend the spirit and sense of history.* 

The complaint of the famous Florentine does not apply 
to the founders of our own Republic. It may be doubted that 
any group of statesmen anywhere in the world was more con- 
scious of the lessons of antiquity and more determined to 
profit from them. About half of the delegates to the Federal 
Convention of 1787 were college graduates, and the propor- 
tion was even larger among those who took a prominent part 
in shaping the Constitution. Madison, William Paterson, and 
Oliver Ellsworth received degrees from the College of New 
Jersey; Elbridge Gerry and Rufus King from Harvard; Ed- 
mund Randolph from William and Mary; and Hamilton and 
Gouverneur Morris from King’s College. Benjamin Franklin, 


* Chairman of the Department of Political Science, Rutgers University, 
and member of Beta chapter. This article was prepared with the assistance of 
John H. Donnelly, formerly research assistant in Political Science at Rutgers 
University. 

1 Discourses on the First Ten Books of Titus Livius, C. E. Detmold, trans. 
(New York: The Modern Library, 1940) , pp. 104-5. 
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George Mason, and Roger Sherman were self-educated by 
extensive reading in books for the most part not dissimilar to 
the ones studied in the American colleges. Still others promi- 
nent among the founders pursued their education abroad. 
John Dickinson, John Rutledge, and Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney were products of the Middle Temple in London, 
while James Wilson studied at the Scottish universities of 
St. Andrews, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 

As almost everyone knows, college curricula in the eight- 
eenth century were predominantly classical. At the College 
of New Jersey the student continued both Greek and Latin 
studies through four years. On the required reading list were 
Vergil, Horace, Cicero, Homer, Lucian, Xenophon, Demos- 
thenes, and Livy.? At King’s College every student must dem- 
onstrate his proficiency in reading from the original Horace, 
Vergil, Caesar, Ovid, Lucian, Livy, Sallust, and Tacitus in 
addition to Cicero, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, 
and the plays of Sophocles and Euripides.* It will be noted 
how large a proportion of these required readings is histori- 
cal. But several of the Fathers did not limit their historical 
studies to the years spent in college. For example, we find 
Madison, at the age of forty-one, writing to Jefferson, who 
was then in France, to procure for him “treatises on the 
ancient or modern foederal republics” and such of the Greek 
and Roman authors as were “‘not on the common list of school 
classics.” * Madison and his educated contemporaries were avid 
readers of Plutarch and Polybius, to say nothing of such mod- 
ern commentators on the ancients as Montesquieu and the 


*T. J. Wertenbaker, Princeton, 1746-1896 (Princeton University Press, 
1946) » P. 91. sa ial re 

* A History of Columbia University, 1754-1904; Published in Commemora- 
tion of the One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Founding of King’s 
College (New York: Columbia University Press, 1904) , pp. 450-51. 

“The Writings of James Madison, Gaillard Hunt, ed. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1910) , II, 133-34. 
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Abbé de Mably.® Indeed, there was scarcely a theory more 
widely prevalent in eighteenth-century America than the doc- 
trine that history is a corpus of instruction for the statesman, 
and for anyone else who wishes to discern the face of the 
future. For political architects to attempt to construct a new 
edifice in disregard of the triumphs and errors of the Greeks 
and Romans was practically unthinkable. 

What did the founders of the American Republic learn 
from their inquiries into ancient history? They acquired, in 
the first place, an abiding conception of the universality of 
human problems. They learned that the failure of the Greek 
city states was not a unique occurrence, dictated by the cir- 
cumstances of a single time and place, but an event which 
might well be repeated over and over again if the factors pro- 
ducing it were not eliminated. They saw in the chaos and 
corruption of the dying Roman Republic omens of disaster 
necessitating the erection of careful safeguards both political 
and economic. They discovered that power is a corroding 
influence upon even the best of statesmen, and that only a 
balancing of interests in some sort of mixed state can guaran- 
tee the protection of liberty. They were impressed with the 
impermanence of political systems, with the idea that govern- 
ments have their cycles of growth and decay, and that even 
nations and empires must ultimately succumb to the law of 
mortality. Finally, they drew profitable lessons from the wars 
of antiquity as factors inimical to the health of the state. They 
were not pacifists and entertained no hopes of universal dis- 
armament or the abolition of war. They believed, neverthe- 
less, that military ventures were the primary cause of the 
downfall of nations and should therefore be limited to the 
most urgent occasions. 


® The Federalist, with its numerous references to Greek and Roman states- 
men, to the Lycian and Achaean confederacies, and to the republics of Athens, 
Sparta, Carthage, and Rome, is almost sufficient evidence for this; but see also 
Madison, “Of Ancient and Modern Confederacies,” Writings (Hunt ed.) , II, 
369-412. 
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It is a curious fact that the positive influence of ancient 
history upon the Fathers of the American nation was almost 
exclusively Roman. As already indicated, there were nu- 
merous features of Roman life and institutions they did not 
like; yet the Roman example as a whole excited their admira- 
tion. Alexander Hamilton thought that “the Roman republic 
had attained to the utmost height of human greatness.” ® 
Charles Pinckney praised the Romans for “making the temple 
of virtue the road to the temple of fame.’’* Oliver Ellsworth 
believed that the world owed Rome a debt of gratitude for 
demonstrating the benefits of unity. Whereas the small states 
of the Mediterranean area flourished for a brief span in com- 
petition with one another and then were annihilated by pow- 
erful neighbors, the Roman statesmen by holding a vast terri- 
tory under a common rule maintained a civilization for ten 
centuries.* Others of the Fathers admired the Romans for 
their emphasis upon the virtues of discipline and obedience, 
for their stress upon the importance of law, for their ideals 
of stability and order, and for various features of their con- 
stitution designed to provide effective curbs upon power 
without opening the floodgates of anarchy. 

By contrast, the influence of Greek history was almost 
entirely negative. Perhaps the Fathers learned to read Latin 
with more facility and therefore with greater pleasure than 
they did Greek. Undoubtedly the Greek classics were less 
concerned with legal and juristic problems than were those 
of the Romans and consequently did not make so strong an 
appeal to a generation of lawyers. But the principal reason 
seems to have been that Greek political history stamped itself 


* The Federalist, from the Original Text of Alexander Hamilton, John 
Jay, and James Madison, Sesquicentennial Edition, with an Introduction by 
Edward Mead Earle (Washington: National Home Library Foundation, 1937) , 
No. 34. 

"Max Farrand, ed., Records of the Federal Convention of 1787 (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1911) , II, 490. 

* Jonathan Elliot, ed., Debates on the Adoption of the Federal Constitution 
(Washington: Gales and Seaton, 1838) , II, 185-86. 
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upon the American mind as a record of failure. One after 
another the delegates to the Federal Convention expressed 
disparaging views of Hellenic institutions. According to 
James Wilson the Greek republics came into existence “dur- 
ing the infancy of political science.” ® Hamilton declared that 
“no friend to order or to rational liberty” could read ‘“‘with- 
out pain and disgust, the history of the commonwealths of 
Greece.” They were a constant scene, he said, “of the alter- 
nate tyranny of one part of the people over the other, or of a 
few usurping demagogues over the whole.”’ They were a prey 
to “frequent revolutions and civil broils,” and for want of a 
solid union fell victims of their aggressive neighbors. In 
the opinion of both Hamilton and William R. Davie, of 
North Carolina, the Greek commonwealths suffered from the 
fatal defect that they lacked the principle of representative 
government. Authority was exercised by “tumultuous assem- 
blies of the collective body of the people, where the art or 
impudence” of demagogues prevailed rather than the utility 
or justice of the measures." 

The founders of the American Republic were even more 
scornful of the Greek confederacies, notably the Achaean, 
Amphictyonic, and Lycian leagues. The cardinal weakness of 
all of them was that they were mere leagues of states, not 
organized commonwealths based upon the rule of law. Their 
members retained the character of independent and sovereign 
states. The more powerful among them, instead of being 
kept in order and subordination, tyrannized over the rest. 
The authority of the central government was exercised over 
the member states in their corporate or collective capacities. 
Every act of coercion, therefore, had to be the coercion of 
arms, an act of war against sovereign bodies instead of the 
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enforcement of law against individual citizens by the agency 
of courts and ministers of justice. Threatened with coercion, 
the weaker states sought the help of the more powerful. The 
Central government then frequently had no recourse but to 
invite the assistance of foreigners. Such was the melancholy 
development in the Amphictyonic League when the Phocians 
refused to obey a decree of its Council. With the Phocians 
abetted by Athens and Sparta, the Council appealed to Philip 
of Macedon, unaware that he had secretly fostered the con- 
flict. By devious intrigues Philip acquired enough influence 
to become a member of the League, and soon afterward made 
himself its master. Such, in the estimation of the Fathers, was 
likely to be the fate of every people or group of peoples with 
insufficient political maturity to recognize the need for a cen- 
tral government with sovereign power to impose its will upon 
individuals instead of upon the states of which they were 
members.” 


II 


The Founding Fathers of the United States had a philoso- 
phy of history at least as comprehensive as that of any other 
group of statesmen who ever collaborated for a major pur- 
pose. A considerable portion but by no means all of it was 
derived from Roman influences. The heart and core of it, 
perhaps, was a belief in the destiny of America. The hopes and 
trials of the American people were the special concern of 
Providence. Just as the children of Israel had been delivered 
from their enemies and nurtured to become the Chosen of 
God, so the inhabitants of the Thirteen Colonies were being 
guided by the hand of Providence toward a mission of great- 
ness that would startle the world. Benjamin Franklin believed 
that victory in the War for Independence was the result of 
divine interposition. “All of us who were engaged in the 
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struggle,” he said, “must have observed frequent instances of 
a Superintending Providence in our favor.” }* More prevalent 
was the conclusion that God had guided the deliberations of 
the Constitutional Convention. Charles Pinckney and Wil- 
liam Samuel Johnson could not account for the success of the 
Convention in any other way. When they considered the 
welter of conflicting interests, customs, and prejudices, they 
could only impute it to a “signal intervention of divine provi- 
dence” that a convention of jealous States ‘‘should be so har- 
monious in adopting one grand system.’’!* In one of the first 
thanksgiving proclamations ever issued, Alexander Hamilton 
was ready to credit not only the peace and prosperity of the 
United States, but even the suppression of the Whiskey 
Rebellion to special manifestations of “Divine beneficence.’’ 

But signs of a superintending Providence were by no 
means the only indications of America’s greatness. According 
to James Wilson, the character and genius of her people vir- 
tually guaranteed her a unique place among the nations of 
the earth. Nowhere on the globe were there finer qualities 
“for forming a national character than those possessed by the 
children of America. Activity, perseverance, industry, laud- 
able emulation, docility in acquiring information, firmness in 
adversity, and patience and magnanimity under the greatest 
hardships’ —from such materials what a respectable national 
character might be raised. He predicted that America would 
take the lead in the science of government and in “literary 
improvements and national importance.” Her language was 
destined to be ‘‘diffused over a greater extent of country than 
any other that we know” for her achievements would be so 
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resplendent that the “patriots and literati of every nation” 
would want to know and understand them.’® 

With no known exceptions, the Fathers believed that 
American political accomplishments were a sure presage of 
greatness. In Europe, Madison declared, charters of liberty 
had been granted by power. In America a charter of power 
was granted by liberty. This “revolution in the practice of 
the world” might justly be pronounced “the most triumphant 
epoch of its history” and a convincing portent of our nation’s 
happiness.’? It was the glory of America, he asserted, to have 
“invented” republican government and to have presented to 
the world a shining example of unity achieved without vio- 
lence and of stability which did not have to be purchased at 
the price of liberty.* Some of the Fathers insisted in even 
more positive fashion upon the benefits of American political 
achievements for the rest of the world. Charles Pinckney con- 
tended that the Thirteen States had read more lessons to the 
Old World than they had heard for centuries. “Had the 
American Revolution not happened,” he asked, “would Ire- 
land enjoy her present rights of commerce and legislation? 
Would the subjects of the emperor in the Netherlands have 
presumed to contend for, and ultimately to secure, the privi- 
leges they demanded? Would the parliaments of France have 
resisted the edicts of their monarch?” ’® Both Franklin and 
James Wilson believed that the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution would serve as a beacon light of political progress 
to the rest of mankind. The former declared that he could 
see no reason now why Europe should not form a “federal 
union and one grand republic of all its different states and 
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kingdoms, by means of a like convention.” ®° Wilson prophe- 
sied that the establishment of the new government would “lay 
a foundation for erecting temples of liberty in every part of 
the earth.” The American achievement would stimulate the 
exertions “of the brave and enlightened of other nations.” 
Princes, in order to keep their subjects, would be forced to 
restore to them a portion of that liberty of which they had 
been deprived for ages.?* 

It was a strong conviction of the Founding Fathers that 
America would undergo a rapid growth, both in power and 
in numbers. As early as 1781 Alexander Hamilton predicted 
that the population would double itself in thirty years. By 
1788 he was confident that the number of inhabitants would 
treble in forty years.2 Madison, who anticipated Malthus in 
contending that the population increases more rapidly than 
the means of subsistence, estimated that under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances the people of America would double 
their numbers in a single decade. He thought that, on the 
average, it would be safe to calculate the surplus at 5 per 
cent per year.** With the exception of Madison, all of the 
Fathers who touched on the subject, assumed that a rapidly 
growing population would be advantageous. John Dickinson 
believed that it would contribute to military security. 
Hamilton surmised that it would give an impetus to com- 
merce and so swell the national revenues that the country 
could be out of debt in twenty years.”> Oliver Ellsworth con- 
jectured that as the population increased, poor laborers would 
become so plentiful that slaves would be rendered useless.”® 
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Madison, however, viewed a rapidly growing nation with ap- 
prehension. He feared that a certain degree of misery was 
“inseparable from a high degree of populousness.” The sur- 
plus inhabitants who could not be absorbed into agriculture 
would drift into the cities and by competing for a limited 
number of jobs would force wages down to a level of priva- 
tion and wretchedness. Many would be unable to find employ- 
ment of any kind and would sink into idleness and vice. 
Politically such persons would be as dangerous to the exist- 
ence of a free republic as was the city mob in Rome." 

America would also achieve greatness by expanding her 
power as a nation. She would need to gain security against 
attack, to win for herself a commanding position in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and to exert, on occasion, at least a modicum 
of influence in world affairs. In 1799 Hamilton wrote that 
‘“‘we ought certainly to look to the possession of the Floridas 
and Louisiana, and we ought to squint at South America.’’** 
Even earlier George Mason avowed that the Union would not 
be complete “until the inhabitants of all the territory from 
Cape Breton to the Mississippi” were included in it. As long 
as Britain possessed Canada and West Florida she would be 
continually inciting the Indians against the whites, and as 
long as she held the harbors of St. Augustine and Halifax, 
Americans would not be able to protect their trade from her 
depredations.*”® In 1798 Rufus King maintained that the 
United States, by virtue of her strength and knowledge, her 
free institutions, and the “vigour and enterprise’’ of her peo- 
ple had the right as well as the power “to take the lead in 
whatever may affect or concern the new world.’’*° 

Although it is commonly supposed that the founders of 
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our nation were isolationists, such was not really the case. As 
the preceding paragraph shows, several of them had their eyes 
on objectives considerably beyond the confines of the original 
colonies. To be sure, there were numerous pronouncements 


predominantly isolationist in tone, and they were not re- 
stricted to Washington's Farewell Address. No one could have 
been more emphatic than Hamilton, for example, writing in 
1795: “If you consult your true interest, your motto cannot 
fail to be, ‘Peace and Trade with all nations—beyond our 
present engagements, political connection with none.’ ”’** It 
is noteworthy that President Jefferson repeated this slogan 
almost word for word in his First Inaugural. Madison and 
James Wilson gave their countrymen similar advice, at least 
when the Constitution was before the States for ratification.* 
Indeed, so great was the fear of foreign entanglements that 
the attitude of some of the Fathers bordered closely upon 
xenophobia. Rufus King declared that the history of man- 
kind clearly demonstrated that foreign influence was ‘“‘the 
most subtle and fatal Poison” that could be communicated 
to a nation.** Elbridge Gerry advocated limiting membership 
in the House of Representatives to natives, while Gouverneur 
Morris hoped that he would never see any “‘of those philo- 
sophical gentlemen, those Citizens of the World, as they 
called themselves, in our public Councils.’’** Yet there were 
others of the Fathers who were sufficiently interested in the 
welfare of foreigners to advocate taking up arms for their 
benefit. Shortly before the issuance of the Monroe Doctrine, 
Madison wrote to Richard Rush urging a “communion of 
counsels” with Great Britain, and if necessary a concert of 
arms “‘in so righteous and glorious a cause”’ as defending the 
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Latin American republics against the Holy Alliance.** In a 
letter to Monroe he also suggested that it might be a good 
idea “‘to join in some Declaratory Act in behalf of the 
Greeks.” Even though it might not be practicable to follow 
it up by war, “we ought to compare the good to be done with 
the little injury to be apprehended to the U. S., shielded as 
their interests would be by the power and the fleets of G. 
Britain united with their own.” ** 

Although, as will appear later, the Fathers were stanchly 
opposed to standing armies, they looked with definite favor 
upon a large navy. Madison argued that a navy would not be 
a menace to the people's liberties. The chief reason, he 
thought, for the larger degree of freedom in Great Britain 
than on the Continent was the fact that Britain, by virtue of 
her insular position and her maritime resources, had never 
been able to “cheat the public” into supporting a huge mili- 
tary establishment. The geographic situation of America 
would provide even less justification for vast armies. At the 
same time, that geographic security could only be maintained 
by a navy large enough to command the respect of foreign 
powers.*? In later years Madison predicted that the trident 
would pass from the Eastern to the Western Hemisphere. The 
naval empire of Britain was doomed, for naval power de- 
pended upon materials for constructing ships and on trained 
seamen to man them. America alone possessed these in sufh- 
cient abundance.** For Alexander Hamilton, the creation of 
an adequate navy was one of the chief reasons for establishing 
a union of the American States. Within a few years this navy, 
if not able to vie with those of the great maritime powers, 
would at least have sufficient weight if thrown into the scale 
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of contending parties to determine which one should control 
the Atlantic Ocean. In time it might well enable the United 
States “‘to dictate the terms of the connection between the 
old and the new world.” *® 

The demand for a sizable navy was one expression of the 
Fathers’ distrust of foreign powers. There were many others. 
Although Hamilton admitted that a wide ocean separating 
the United States from Europe was an important factor in 
America’s security, he warned against exaggerating its value. 
Improvements in navigation, he asserted, go far toward mak- 
ing distant nations neighbors. Furthermore, what one enemy 
may fail to accomplish singly, two or more may succeed in 
doing in concert. Nations apparently implacable enemies to- 
day quite often become the allies of tomorrow. Judging 
from the history of mankind, he declared, we are forced to 
conclude that “the fiery and destructive passions of war reign 
in the human breast with much more powerful sway than the 
mild and beneficent sentiments of peace.’’*! The causes of 
wars, he maintained, are innumerable. Pericles, “in compli- 
ance with the resentment of a prostitute,” attacked and de- 
stroyed the city of the “Samnians.’’ The same statesman, for 
reasons of pique or to cover up accusations of misuse of funds, 
was the “primitive author” of the Peloponnesian War. The 
bigotry of Madame de Maintenon, the petulance of the 
Duchess of Marlborough, the cabals of Madame de Pompa- 
dour had a far-reaching effect in inciting the dynastic quarrels 
of a considerable part of Europe.*? Almost equally cynical was 
the interpretation of Madison. He conceded that projects 
for universal peace had done great honor to the hearts, but 
he doubted that they had done very much to the heads of 
their sponsors. He feared that perpetual peace belonged in the 
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catalogue of events which would never exist “but in the 
imaginations of visionary philosophers, or in the breasts of 
benevolent enthusiasts.’ The only hope, he thought, was in 
the “‘progress of reason.” ** 

But pessimism in regard to the danger of war was simply 
an element in a broad philosophy of disdain for the prospects 
of man. The jaundiced view which the Fathers took of human 
nature is almost too well-known for discussion. It was not 
confined to the solemn realists who wrote the Federalist 
papers. In a letter to Tom Paine, urging that he burn one of 
his more heterodox essays, the genial Franklin asked him to 
consider “how great a portion of mankind consists of weak 
and ignorant men and women... who have need of the 
motives of religion to restrain them from vice, to support 
their virtue, and retain them in the practice of it till it be- 
comes habitual, which is the great point for its security.” “If 
men are so wicked with religion,” he asked, “what would they 
be if without it?” ** George Mason referred to “the natural 
lust of power so inherent in man,’’*® while Gouverneur Mor- 
ris held human nature in such low esteem that in 1781 he 
considered absolute monarchy indispensable to the survival 
of the Union.** Although Alexander Hamilton may not have 
described the common people as ‘‘a great beast,’’ he certainly 
had no high opinion of human intelligence or virtue. In 
Federalist No. 6 he referred to the sons of men as “ambitious, 
vindictive, and rapacious.” In 1802, he described the world 
as “full of folly, full of vice, full of danger,’ and mankind 
as “forever destined to be the dupes.of bold or cunning im- 
posture.” #7 Madison wavered between a Stygian gloom and a 
qualified optimism. In 1782 he wrote that “Experience is a 
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continual comment on the worthlessness of the human 
race.’’*8 Six years later, however, he was willing to concede 
that just as “there is a degree of depravity in mankind 
which requires a certain degree of circumspection and dis- 
trust, so there are other qualities in human nature which 
justify a certain portion of esteem and confidence.” *® 
Ostensibly, the Fathers’ depreciation of human beings 
was general and not directed against any one class. Several 
of them professed to be just as suspicious of men of promi- 
nence as they were of the humble. Pierce Butler declared in 
the Constitutional Convention that he could see no reason 
why a Catiline or a Cromwell might not arise in this country 
as well as in others.®° In the New York ratifying convention 
John Lansing affirmed that all free constitutions were formed 
for two purposes—‘‘to deter the governed from crime, and 
the governors from tyranny.”®' In the same assemblage, 
Alexander Hamilton avowed that the difference between the 
vices of the rich and the poor, the learned and the ignorant, 
was a difference not of quantity but of kind. The vices of the 
wealthy were “more favorable to the prosperity of the state 
than those of the indigent” and partook less of ‘‘moral de- 


pravity.’’5? Yet other assertions of the Fathers made it appear 
that the depravity of the masses was the only form worthy of 
serious concern. In Federalist No. 37 Madison wrote that the 


history of almost all of the “great councils and consultations 
held among mankind” was a history of “factions, contentions, 
and disappointments” and might be classed among the ‘“‘most 
dark and degraded pictures which display the infirmities and 
depravities of the human character.” On the floor of the Fed- 
eral Convention, James Wilson was “most apprehensive of a 
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dissolution of the Govt. from the legislature swallowing up all 
the other powers.” He declared that after the execution of 
Charles I, a “more pure and unmixed tyranny sprang up in 
the parliament than had been exercised by the monarch.’ 

The causes of the bilious view which the Fathers took 
of human nature form an interesting topic of speculation. It 
has been supposed that the idea came from Hobbes. But the 
Fathers did not cite Leviathan or any other of the works of 
the great pessimist of Malmsbury. Hamilton, however, did 
quote the maxim of Hume that, in contriving any system of 
government, “every man ought to be supposed a knave.”* 
Another possible source was Calvinism, with its doctrines of 
original sin, total depravity, and virtue almost out of the ques- 
tion except for the small minority of the elect. But seemingly 
the factor which influenced most of the Fathers in turning 
their venom against the masses was fear of anarchy and of 
legalized depredations against property. Shays’ Rebellion had 
struck terror into their hearts, and so had the movements for 
stay and tender laws in such states as Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. Oliver Ellsworth compared the friends of such 
measures to Milton’s fallen angels. They had sunk to the 
depths of blackguardism and committed sins so enormous 
that their “exhibitions of guilt could never be forgiven in this 
world.’”’®> Addressing the Pennsylvania ratifying convention, 
James Wilson painted a lurid picture of flames of insurrection 
ready to burst out in every quarter. ‘From one end of the con- 
tinent to another,” he declared, ‘“‘we walked on ashes, con- 
cealing fire beneath our feet.’’** Hamilton displayed a similar 
degree of apprehension in retrospect when he inquired in the 
Federalist what might have been the issue “if the malcontents 
had been headed by a Caesar or a Cromwell.’’™? 
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If there was any one effect of the pessimism of the found- 
ers more impressive than others, it was their concept of 
stability as the supreme desideratum in political society. 
Stability might be achieved in a variety of ways. Conceivably 
it could be the result of a government so powerful that oppo- 
sition elements would never dare to show their heads. In 
essence, this was the ideal of Hamilton. He considered sedi- 
tions and insurrections “as inseparable from the body politic 
as tumors and eruptions from the natural body.” The only 
successful treatment for either was the application of measures 
so swift and drastic as to render their recurrence improbable. 
The idea of governing at all times by the simple force of law 
had no place but in the reveries of innocent dreamers.** So 
convinced was he of the need for “energy” in the executive 
branch of the government that he came close to advocating 
dictatorship. He pointed to the frequency with which the 
Roman republic had been obliged to take refuge in the abso- 
lute power of a single man, “under the formidable title of 
Dictator,” not merely against foreign danger, but against the 
intrigues of demagogues and “the seditions of whole classes 
of the community.”®® Ruthless suppression of rebellion even 
at the price of civil war he considered preferable to tolerating 
contempt for the laws, for the latter would result in the de- 
struction of government itself.6° Writing to the Secretary of 
War in 1799, he recommended the death penalty for deser- 
tion, even in time of peace, and suggested that the power to 
pardon such offenses be taken away.*! Madison’s ideas were 
milder, yet even he took it for granted that a large measure 
of coercion was essential to good government. “There never 
was a government,” he declared, “without force,” and he 
defined government as “an institution to make people do 
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their duty.” ®? In 1787 Oliver Ellsworth informed the Con- 
necticut ratifying convention that America was then in far 
greater danger from the turbulence of the multitude than 
she had ever been from the British monarchy or from the 
triumph of British arms. An internal government of strength 
would be the only means of preserving the rights of the people 
“against the injustice of their brethren.” 

The favorite mechanism of the Fathers, however, for 
achieving stability was a system of checks to curb impulsive 
political action. Political action of such character was sup- 
posed to be the besetting sin of popular assemblies. There 
was something in the very nature of these bodies which made 
them a prey to passion and turbulence. Apparently it was 
not lack of intelligence among the members, for if every 
Athenian citizen had been a Socrates, ‘every Athenian as- 
sembly would still have been a mob.” ** No matter how great 
their intelligence, human beings could not be trusted with 
unchecked power. And the larger the mass, the more certain 
would be the prospect that the will of the high-minded and 
unselfish minority would be subordinated to the schemes of 
the majority. One of the major evils which sapped the founda- 
tions of ancient republics was the want of balance and of 
mutual control “indispensable to a wise administration.” As 
a result, they had a surfeit of laws reflecting not only the 
passions of the multitude but the designs of unprincipled 
leaders. Restricting the functions of the legislature would 
mean, of course, that some good laws would fail of enactment; 
but this would be amply compensated by the defeat of bad 
laws. Even the frequent enactment of good laws should be 
regarded as undesirable, for it would contribute to an “incon- 
stancy and mutability” in the social organism which could 
only result in mischief. Far better was it to have institutions 
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which would restrain the excess of lawmaking, and “keep 
things in the same state” in which they happened to be “at 
any given period.” 

Effective control of legislative excesses required, in the 
judgment of some of the Fathers, notably Hamilton, a ju- 
dicial veto. In the opinion of a larger number it necessitated 
a veto by the executive. But the device which made the strong- 
est appeal was a well-organized and carefully selected upper 
chamber. In 1788 Madison warned Philip Mazzei that his 
plan for a unicameral Congress, like the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, would, if adopted, prove “the most deadly blow ever 
given to Republicanism.’’®* As indicated in the Federalist, 
the authors of the Constitution believed that a well-con- 
structed Senate would “refine and enlarge the public views” 
and curb the “propensity of all single and numerous assem- 
blies to yield to the impulse of sudden and violent passions.”’ ** 
While Hamilton was probably alone in desiring that it should 
resemble the House of Lords, most of his colleagues certainly 
thought of it as a conservative influence. Its six-year term of 
membership would attract men of greater eminence and re- 
spectability than would be interested in serving in the lower 
house. As a permanent body with only one-third of its mem- 
bership forced to stand for reélection every two years, it would 
be less affected by the shifting winds of public sentiment. It 
would occupy a place analogous to that of the Council of 
Elders in Sparta and of the Senate in Rome and in Carthage. 
It would stand as a barrier against the worst of all forms of 
despotism, the despotism of an intemperate majority. In many 
instances, at least, it would be able to “suspend the blow 


meditated by the people against themselves, until reason, jus- 
tice, and truth” could regain their authority.®* As the Fathers 
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conceived it, a Senate would be the most valuable element 
in what ancient philosophers called the “mixed state.’ Those 
republics whose statesmen had been wise enough to adopt 
it had at least been long-lasting, if not always stable. The 
others had succumbed to decay after short and turbulent his- 
tories. ““What bitter anguish,” Hamilton inquired, “would 
not the people of Athens have often escaped if their govern- 
ment had contained so provident a safeguard against the 
tyranny of their own passions?”’ ® 


III 


No conviction was more deeply rooted in the minds of 
the Fathers of the American Republic than the idea that every 
existing thing is subject to change and dissolution. Though 
they longed for stability, they realized that for any period of 
more than a few years it was an impossibility. Through the 
eyes of history they had witnessed the growth and decay of too 
wide a variety of states to imagine that anything which human 
beings might possibly construct in the future would 
prove immortal. Unlike some of their contemporaries in 
Europe, they held to no dogma of permanent progress. On the 
contrary, Madison, for example, saw an almost irresistible 
tendency of human society to slide backward into savagery. 
He rejected William Robertson's contention that a people, 
once having acquired the arts of life, would never lose them. 
So strong is the fascination, he argued, of that animal freedom 
which characterizes a savage existence, ‘‘and such the disrelish 
and contempt of the monotonous labor of tillage, compared 
with the exciting occupations of the chase, or with the indo- 
lence enjoyed by those who subsist chiefly on the mere boun- 
ties of nature” that few civilized societies have been able to 
withstand completely the gravitational pull of the primitive. 
He doubted that any people had ever voluntarily abandoned 

® Ibid. 
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the enticements of the state of nature. Even the inhabitants 
of those countries which have enjoyed the fruits of civilization 
for centuries persist in their “love of indolence till overcome 
by avarice and vanity.’’*° 

Several of the Fathers saw dangerous portents of decay 
and dissolution in the growth of a proletariat, which they re- 
garded as inevitable in the United States. The city mob, they 
believed, had wrecked the stability of the Roman Republic 
and had provided the support for demagogues who plotted its 
death. A similar danger confronted every republic. In the 
Philadelphia Convention, John Dickinson and Gouverneur 
Morris warned that the time was not distant when America 
would abound with propertyless multitudes, with mechanics 
and artisans who would receive their bread from their em- 
ployers. With so precarious a hold upon the means of sub- 
sistence, they would sell their votes to whoever was interested 
in buying them.”' To win their support, politicians would 
flatter their prejudices and excite their jealousies and hatreds 
and thereby bring on civil commotions. Soon, Hamilton be- 
lieved, Catilines and Caesars would appear, ostensibly as 
friends of the people but actually in the role of tyrants intent 
upon the destruction of the Republic.” 

The most elaborate theory of the proletarian danger was 
developed by James Madison. Like Jefferson, he was funda- 
mentally an agrarian and had a deep and abiding distrust of 
great cities with their rootless, exploited mobs. Harassed by 
poverty and weakened by vice, these classes would have 
neither the intellectual vigor nor the self-reliance requisite 
for good citizenship. But the time was near at hand when the 
United States would be heavily populated by such victims of 
wretchedness. With a citizen body which would double itself 
in less than twenty years, it would be simply impossible for all 


Writings (Cong. ed.) , III, 67, 215. 
"Farrand, Records, II, 202. 
™ Works (j. C. Hamilton ed.) , IV, 292. 
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the inhabitants to obtain a living from the soil. The majority 
would flock into the cities and become the dupes and retainers 
of their capitalist employers. They would no longer vote or 
even express their opinions as free men, but in obedience to 
the dictates of those to whom they owed their livelihood. Suf- 
fering from hardships and privation, they would secretly sigh 
for a more equal distribution of life’s blessings. The result 
would be the formation of “factions,” of sufficient strength 
and determination to seize control of the government and to 
trample upon the rights of the more prosperous minority. 
The latter would attempt to retaliate, and the ensuing turbu- 
lence would duplicate the circumstances which presided over 
the destruction of ancient republics.** It seems almost beyond 
question that the historical example governing Madison's 
thinking was the struggle of the senatorial and popular fac- 
tions in ancient Rome which culminated in the triumph of 
Julius Caesar. 

The obverse side of the Father’s concern about the rise 
of a proletariat was their fear of the growth of luxury. This 
they also regarded as a primary factor in the downfall of 
republics. Hamilton proclaimed it a “universal maxim that 
luxury indicates the declension of a state.’’** He and his col- 
leagues could cite the teachings of Polybius that under a long 
established prosperity the citizens of a republic will discard 
their ancient virtues and become grasping and addicted to 
love of office and to “purse-proud display.” Their greed will 
grow by what it feeds on until the masses will no longer con- 
sent to obey or even to be the equals of their rulers, but will 
demand everything for themselves. ‘““When this happens, the 
state will change its name to the finest sounding of all, 
freedom and democracy, but will change its nature to the 
worst of all, mob-rule.”’™® 


% Farrand, Records, I, 422-23; II, 203-4. Elliot, Debates, III, 87. 
™ Works (J. C. Hamilton ed.), II, 14. 
The Histories, W. R. Paton, trans. (London, 1923) , Book VI, 397-99. 
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To the founders of the American Republic the growth of 
luxury was just as inevitable as the rise of new classes. Both 
Madison and Hamilton believed that as the country filled up 
with inhabitants, wealth would become concentrated in fewer 
hands. Commerce, also, would pile up riches for the few much 
more rapidly than agriculture and would encourage opulent 
tastes and contempt for simplicity of manners. In Madison’s 
judgment, the results were wholly evil. The wretchedness and 
artificiality of cities, he said, produce on the one hand Bride- 
wells and Bedlams, and, on the other, ‘“‘impertinent fops,” 
who breed in densely populated places “as naturally as flies 
do in the shambles.’’*® Hamilton agreed that the insolence, 
vicious luxury, and licentiousness of morals stemming from 
commerce and riches would “‘corrupt the government, enslave 
the people, and precipitate the ruin of a nation,” but he 
thought the causes too precious to justify extravagant appre- 
hension concerning the results. No statesman, he argued, 
would reject the immediate benefits of commerce and riches 
because of the fear of ultimate evil. “. . . in human affairs 
there is no good, pure and unmixed.” 

But there was one factor which seemed, in the opinion 
of the Fathers, to eclipse all others as a cause of the decline 
of republics. This factor was war and its attendant evil of 
militarism. Madison wrote that of all the enemies to public 
liberty, war was the most to be dreaded because it encom- 
passed and developed every other. It was the parent of armies, 
of debts and taxes, “the known instruments for bringing the 
many under the domination of the few.” It was the source of 
public corruption, of inequality of fortunes, and of degen- 
eracy of manners and morals.** It was the matrix, also, of 
executive aggrandizement; for in war the executive dispensed 
the public treasures, distributed honors and emoluments, 


% Writings (Hunt ed.) , I, 11, 12; VI, 97-99. 
™ Works (J. C. Hamilton ed.) , I, 237. 
Writings (Cong. ed.) , IV, 491-92. 
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multiplied his own powers, and, in the event of triumph, 
gathered the laurels of victory.*” Hamilton was no less em- 
phatic. ‘It is of the nature of war,” he declared, “to increase 
the executive at the expense of the legislative authority.” But 
this was not all. Wars and threats of wars compelled nations 
“the most attached to liberty to resort for repose and security 
to institutions which have a tendency to destroy their civil 
and political rights.’’*° It seemed to both Madison and Ham- 
ilton that there was almost no evil too monstrous to be laid 
at the door of the god of war. 

Equally serious with war itself was militarism, which the 
Fathers usually defined in terms of standing armies. Hamil- 
ton referred to standing armies as a “source of more real 
danger” to the liberties of the people than all the powers that 
could be conferred upon governing officials.*t Madison main- 
tained that professional military establishments had always 
been instruments of tyranny. Among the Romans, he said, 
it was a “standing maxim to excite a war, whenever a revolt 
was apprehended.” Throughout history ever since, the armies 
“kept up under the pretense of defending” had enslaved the 
people. He doubted that any of the absolute monarchies of 
Europe could maintain themselves without inventing alarms 
of external danger to “tame the people to the domestic yoke.” 
To be sure, great armies had enabled some nations to conquer 
vast empires. But the liberties of every country that did so 
were, with a few exceptions, the price of their military tri- 
umphs. A professional force of more than a few thousand 
men was the most dangerous weapon a nation could possess. 
On the smallest scale it had its “inconveniences.” On an ex- 
tensive scale its consequences would probably be “‘fatal.’’* 

Yet, as we have seen, the founders of our country were not 


% Writings (Hunt ed.), VI, 174. 

® Federalist, No. 8. 

% Works (J. C. Hamilton ed.) , II, 373. 
* Federalist, No. 41. 
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pacifists. They condemned neither war nor preparedness. 
Most of them took it for granted that a warless world was a 
fiction. Hamilton avowed that the most pacific policy on the 
part of a government would not preserve it from being en- 
gaged in war “more or less frequently.” ** Madison justified 
the War of 1812 as a defense of sovereignty, independence, 
fundamental rights, and the preservation of “‘that magnificent 
legacy which we hold in trust for future generations.” The 
evils of war, he declared, would never be regarded as the 
greatest of evils “by the friends of liberty and of the rights 
of nations.” A struggle to maintain the “high and happy 
ground” on which the Revolution had placed the American 
people was just as legitimate as shedding blood in the Revolu- 
tion itself.8* In his fifth annual address to Congress, President 
Washington warned the nation that if it wished to avoid 
insult, it must be able to repel it. “If we desire to secure 
peace,” he added, ‘it must be known that we are at all times 
ready for war.” ®> Preparedness for war did not justify huge 
standing armies, but it did make appropriate a large navy and 
a well organized militia. A disciplined militia Madison re- 
garded as “an essential part of a Republican system,” an auxil- 
iary to a regular force in time of war, and an indispensable 
bulwark of liberty. Without an effective militia, the danger 
of professional armies could not “be precluded.” 

For preventing or arresting the decline of nations, the 
Fathers had little to propose, except what was already implicit 
in their discussion of causes. They had no faith in institutions 
to increase the intelligence of the people or make them more 
conscious of their civic responsibilities. They did not advocate 
an intellectual aristocracy to rule the masses for their own 


% Works (J. C. Hamilton ed.) , V, 379. 

“J. D. Richardson, ed., The Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 
(Washington: 1897), I, 539. 

® Tbid., I, 140. 

® Writings (Cong. ed.) , III, 322; Farrand, Records, II, 388. 
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good. They saw no magic in popular sovereignty or in consti- 
tutional guaranties of rights and liberties. Democracy in the 
sense of the supremacy of the majority was anathema to them, 
and Bills of Rights were futile and even dangerous.** 

What did they advocate, then, as remedies for the hasten- 
ing ills to which they believed all nations subject? With their 
cynical views of human nature, it was almost inevitable that 
they should recommend devices to checkmate ambition and 
to pit competing interests against each other. Hamilton be- 
lieved that till the coming of the millennium, “hypocrisy and 
treachery” would “continue to be the most successful com- 
modities in the political market.” ** It followed that a policy 
of trusting no one and of surrounding the exercise of power 
with barriers and safeguards was the acme of wisdom. Both 
Hamilton and Madison conceived of an inexorable tendency 
of all nations to divide into classes—a creditor class and a 
debtor class, a landed interest, a manufacturing interest, a 
commercial interest, etc. But what concerned them most of 
all was the division into a prosperous minority and a property- 
less and turbulent majority. The latter by reason of its num- 
bers, its susceptibility to the wiles of demagogues, and the 
mob spirit pervading it was the more dangerous of the two. 
Whenever the majority came to be united by a common sen- 
timent and had the opportunity to make its mischiefs felt, the 
interests of the minority were in danger. The effective remedy 
was to enlarge the sphere of government and thereby divide 
the community into so great a number of parties and interests 
that no one of them could ever become the majority. Repre- 
sentative government, the separation of powers, checks and 
balances would also have their uses in frustrating the will of 
the many and thereby preventing such unseemly innovations 


* Elliot, Debates, Il, 451-52; Writings of Madison (Hunt ed.), V, 272; 
Federalist, No. 84. Madison, of course, changed his mind after the Constitution 
went into effect and became a zealous champion of the first ten amendments. 

® Works (J. C. Hamilton ed.) , V, 543. 
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as rag money laws or laws for the abolition of debts. It may 
be doubted, though, that the philosophy of the Fathers for 
maintaining stability in society was ever more succinctly ex- 
pressed than in the words of a letter written in 1787 by James 
Madison to Thomas Jefferson: “Divide et impera, the repro- 
bated maxim of tyranny, is under certain qualifications, the 
only policy by which a republic can be administered on just 
principles.” * 


® Writings (Hunt ed.), V, 31. 








Writing Railroad History 
MH 
JAMEs F. DosTErR* 


AILROAD building in the United States has been an 
integral part of the nation’s development. In the East 
many a railroad line was constructed in the interest 

of a commercial center anxious to expand or protect the 
hinterland of its trade. In the West, in huge areas, the settle- 
ment of the country and the building of railroads went on 
simultaneously and interdependently. How the lines were 
promoted, financed, and built and how the lives of the people 
were affected by rail transportation constitute a story still 
largely untold and known only in a superficial way. Vast fields 
for exploration await the researcher who ventures into a study 
of American railroad history. 

The subject has so many interrelated facets that one desir- 
ing to unfold its intricacies has difficulty in deciding how and 
where to begin and an equal difficulty in determining where 
to end. A suitable subject for investigation may be found in 
the promotion and construction of some railroad line or in 
some aspect of the relations between the people and the rail- 
roads. Financial vicissitudes of a railroad company through 
prosperity and depression offer attractive possibilities, and the 
colonization and development work of a railroad often offer 
opportunities for significant research. Among other subjects 
worth investigating are the management of a railroad as a 
business enterprise, reasons for and effects of bankruptcies, 
causes and results of combinations, development of rate struc- 
tures and their significance, the influence of particular rail- 
roads on particular commercial and industrial centers, and 
the influence of railroads upon agriculture and industry. A 


* Fellow in Business History at the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Harvard University. 
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good study should integrate the railroad story with the life of 
the people. 

The influence of cheap railroad transportation upon agri- 
culture in the United States has been profound and has 
affected the pattern of agriculture basically. Many agricul- 
tural developments have been encouraged and promoted by 
railroad companies to secure traffic. The growth of trusts and 
monopolies in the United States was partially caused by quick 
and cheap rail transportation, which widened marketing areas 
and intensified competition to the point where only the 
strongest could survive. Expanded markets and fierce compe- 
tition also encouraged the development of mass-production 
techniques. These matters are individually capable of study 
and analysis. 

Railroad rates and traffic are almost a virgin field to the 
historian, a field full of opportunities. The developing of the 
rate structure was in accordance with changing economic de- 
velopments; any economic change was likely to be reflected 
in a rate problem. Here, then, is an opportunity to observe 
economic developments through the evolving rate pattern. 
Where traffic figures are available, such developments are 
further illuminated. Rate and traffic data are found in the 
archives of railroad companies, freight associations, commer- 
cial bodies, and regulatory agencies and are often available 
in great detail. 

A researcher may wonder whether he has the knowledge 
of economics necessary for dealing with such phases of trans- 
portation history as trade patterns and railroad traffic. The 
chances are that he does not, but with occasional pauses he 
can probably pick up what he needs as he goes along.! 


*One method is to audit a college course in transportation and confer 
with the instructor as to what to read. There are numerous textbooks. Among 
the more recent works are Truman C. Bigham and Merrill J. Roberts, Trans- 
portation: Problems and Principles (2d ed., New York, 1952); Charles E. 
Landon, Transportation (New York, 1951); Marvin L. Fair and Ernest W. 
Williams, Jr., Economics of Transportation (New York, 1950); and D. Philip 
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One of the most striking things about writing railroad 
history is the general abundance of materials. The great prob- 
lem usually is how to locate and make use of what exists.” 
Mines of information are the American Railroad Journal 
(1832-1887), the Railroad Gazette (1870- ),8 and the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle (1865- ). Very use- 
ful for reference is Poor’s Manual of the Railroads (1868- 
1940), an annual compendium of railroad information for 
investors, but in its early years its information is often incom- 
plete and inaccurate, and its early maps are sometimes grossly 
inaccurate. Reliance must now be placed upon the annual 
Moody’s Manual of Investments: Railroad Securities (1g909- 

). 

Annual reports of railroad corporations to their stock- 
holders, usually published as pamphlets and sometimes avail- 
able in contemporary newspapers and in abridged form in 
railroad and financial periodicals, are filled with helpful in- 
formation. Especially for the early years of railroad promo- 
tion do they contain information that is both detailed and 
comprehensive. Numerous reports of surveyors, promoters, 
and officers are similarly available. Useful information is to be 
found in railroad charters and in the session laws and journals 
of the state legislatures. The Congressional materials also are 
sometimes important sources. 


Locklin, Economics of Transportation (rev. ed., Chicago, 1947). Many older 
volumes are still useful, such as Sidney Miller, Inland Transportation (New 
York, 1933); Homer Vanderblue and Kenneth F. Burgess, Railroads: Rates— 
Service—Management (New York, 1923); J. Haden Alldredge, Rate-Making 
for Common Carriers (Atlanta, 1929); Stuart Daggett, Principles of Inland 
Transportation (New York, 1928); Emory R. Johnson and Thurman W. Van 
Metre, Principles of Railroad Transportation (4th ed., New York, 1916) ; and 
William Z. Ripley, Railroads: Rates and Regulation (2d ed., New York, 1912) . 
The LaSalle Extension University of Chicago prints for use in its course in 
traffic management numerous manuals, which are constantly being revised to 
keep them up to date. They often find their way into libraries. Those on rate 
structures are particularly enlightening. 

* Helpful is the section on railroads in Henrietta M. Larson, Guide to 
Business History (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1948) . 


*Also known at various times as Railroad Age-Gazette, Railway Age- 
Gazette, and Railway Age. 
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State archives and state historical societies often have 
materials relating to railroad building, operation, and regu- 
lation. Papers of governors, attorneys general, state railroad 
commissions, and other agencies yield a rich reward to those 
with the patience to use them, but such materials tend to be 
scattered and fragmentary. Annual reports of state railroad 
commissions and other agencies sometimes provide enlighten- 
ing discussions of railroad affairs and problems and are com- 
monly filled with elaborate statistical data that are useful but 
incomplete (and sometimes misleading). The hearing of 
complaints and examining of witnesses by the state commis- 
sions has resulted in a vast accumulation of sworn testimony, 
which with minute books, letterbooks, and miscellaneous 
documents makes the files of the commissions vast storehouses 
of economic data, difficult to use but highly valuable when 
analyzed. 

Since its establishment in 1887 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been active in accumulating comprehensive 
railroad data. Its Annual Reports and the voluminous Re- 
ports of cases decided by it are widely available. The docu- 
ments connected with the physical valuation of the railroads 
by the commission are generally sketchy but comprehensive 
in scope; the preliminary reports, in mimeographed form, 
when they can be found, are generally more helpful than the 
final published reports. Railway histories prepared in con- 
nection with the commission’s valuations form something of 
a skeleton of railway history, and some of them indicate the 
location of materials for adding substantially to the skeleton. 

The Law Library of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in Washington contains many scarce items, mostly dating 


‘Information and bibliographical data on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission can be found in Joshua Bernhardt, The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion: Its History, Activities and Organization (Baltimore, 1923) and the com- 
mission’s own Interstate Commerce Commission Activities: 1887-1937 (Wash- 
ington, 1937) . A very compendious treatment of the commission’s activities and 
procedure is I. L. Sharfman, The Interstate Commerce Commission (4 vols., 
New York, 1931-1937) . 
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from the commission’s establishment in 1887. The commis- 
sion’s case files contain a staggering amount of commercial 
and other data. Files no longer needed for current operation 
have been transferred to the National Archives, where they 
are available to historians with little restriction. 

State and federal courts publish information in their 
opinions, which are readily available in law libraries. The 
courts also keep on file the documents behind the opinions, 
including affidavits, briefs, and testimony, these being sources 
that have been practically untapped by historians. As rail- 
roads have been involved in a great deal of complicated liti- 
gation, the judicial cases reflect their affairs, problems, and 
relationships. 

For most purposes the best single collection of railroad 
materials is in the Railway Library® in Washington, which 
has a card catalog that is helpful in preparing a bibliography 
for research purposes. After materials have been identified 
there, they may often be found in other libraries where they 
have been practically buried because of incomplete catalog- 
ing. Leads may be followed up in the Union Catalog of the 
Library of Congress, which gives the location of rare materials 
in many libraries. Unfortunately the Union Catalog is only 
an author, not a subject, catalog. 

The Railway and Locomotive Historical Society® is active 
in the collection of materials relating to railroad history. Its 
depository is Baker Library, which is the business library of 
Harvard University. The Business Historical Society, with 
headquarters at Baker Library, is also interested in railroads 
as well as other forms of business enterprise and publishes 
occasional articles on railroads in its quarterly Bulletin.* 


® Library of the Bureau of Railway Economics of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

* Correspondence should be addressed to D. W. Yungmeyer, Vice Presi- 
dent, 5116 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois. 

* Editor’s note: The Bulletin was replaced in March, 1954, by the Business 
History Review, published by Harvard University. 
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The Newberry Library of Chicago contains notable col- 
lections of materials relating to the Burlington and Illinois 
Central systems.’ Other important collections of railroad ma- 
terials are in the Hopkins Transportation Library of Stanford 
University, the Transportation Library of the University of 
Michigan, and the John Crerar Library of Chicago. 

The complexities of dealing with railroad problems led 
in 1942 to the formation of the informal Lexington Group, 
so named because the first meeting was held during a session 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association in Lexington, 
Kentucky. The Group has no officers or formal organization, 
simply an informal secretary and a list of members, about 200 
in number. There are no dues, and membership is open to 
all with a genuine interest in railroad history. Professor 
Richard C. Overton of Northwestern University has been the 
chief leader. It is now customary for program sessions to be 
held each year at the meetings of the American Historical 
Association and the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. 
Members keep each other informed of opportunities and 
developments in the field of railroad history through the 
medium of individual or circular letters. Members of the 
Group have made a general survey of railroad records in the 
hands of railroad companies, and a comprehensive catalog of 
published materials is now being compiled. 

To the student asking whether railroad materials in rail- 
road hands can be used by the scholar the answer is a qualified 
yes. A large degree of codperation is generally available from 
the railroad officials when the scholar knows what he is about. 
Preliminary correspondence and perhaps a letter of intro- 


"Information on the Burlington collection is found in Elisabeth Coleman 
Jackson and Carolyn Curtis, Guide to the Burlington Archives in the Newberry 
Library, 1851-1901 (Chicago, 1949). For information on the Illinois Central 
collection see Carolyn Curtis Mohr, Guide to the Illinois Central Archives in 
the Newberry Library, 1851-1906 (Chicago, 1951) . Valuable for published ma- 
terials is Helen R. Richardson, Illinois Central Railroad Company: A Cen- 
tennial Bibliography (Washington, 1950) . 
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duction are advisable. Patience, tact, and courtesy should do 
the rest. Ripening acquaintance may facilitate codperation. 
Sometimes a company employe has for years taken an active 
interest in the company’s history and is able to give valuable 
help and advice. In the use of railroad records the researcher 
should remember that he is handling private property and act 
accordingly. 

Secondary works on railroads are fairly numerous, and 
some of these are useful. At one extreme are the compendious 
legal histories; at the other are volumes emphasizing the 
romance of the rails. Biographies of promoters and builders 
are usually laudatory and superficial, but they can sometimes 
help the researcher. Interpretive histories based upon re- 
search by trained historians are still very few. Railroad history 
is too vast a subject to be treated comprehensively, but those 
who labor with the pieces are making increasingly important 
contributions to knowledge. Great unexplored areas still 
await the pioneers, however. The author hopes that this arti- 
cle will provide some degree of encouragement and guidance 
to those considering entering the field. As in taking a trip 
by rail, a start can be made almost anywhere. 





The Parliamentary Elections of 1614 
MD 


THomas L. Morr* 


HE Addled Parliament, which met on April 5, 1614, 
and came to an unhappy conclusion on the following 
June 7, poses some fascinating problems, but it has 
been neglected by recent historians. The only substantial ac- 
count of it was written by S. R. Gardiner some seventy-five 
years ago, and such recent historians as Tanner and Davies 
have based their brief references to it on Gardiner’s work. 
The basic thesis of these authors is that the royal party 
suffered a decisive defeat in the elections of 1614. After the 
difficulties with the preceding parliament in the years 1604-10, 
James I tried to secure a pliant house of commons by sys- 
tematically influencing the elections in 1614. He com- 
municated with persons of influence in every district who 
“undertook” to see that supporters of the king’s policies were 
elected. But these agents, called “undertakers,” were accused 
of trying to pack parliament and undermine its independence. 
In consequence, their candidates were “everywhere rejected.” 
The only effect of James’s policy was to fill the house with 
young men of little consequence in place of its usual comple- 
ment of landed gentry. These inexperienced members were 
more turbulent and less subject to royal influence than the 
men whom they replaced. Consequently a bitter quarrel soon 
developed, and James dissolved parliament in anger before it 
had enacted a single piece of legislation.’ Such is the tradi- 
tional picture. 


* Assistant Professor of History and French at Heidelberg College. 
Professor Moir took a Ph.D. degree at Dublin University and studied at the 
Sorbonne in pursuit of materials on the early Stuart period. This article is 
drawn largely from data collected for his unpublished dissertation on “The 
Addled Parliament of 1614.” 

*§. R. Gardiner, History of England from the Accession of James I to the 
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The historian now has access to sources of information on 
Elizabethan and Jacobean parliaments which were not avail- 
able in Gardiner’s time. Gardiner based his work on such 
materials as the Journals of the House of Commons, docu- 
ments in the British public record office, diplomatic cor- 
respondence, the Cottonian and Harleian manuscript col- 
lections, and the reports of contemporary writers of news- 
letters. These letter-writers, of whom the most prominent was 
John Chamberlain, were major sources of news and gossip 
before the age of newspapers. 

‘Today many sources not available to Gardiner have come 
to light. The publications of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission have made available to the scholar many more 
collections of private papers. One parliamentary diary for 
1614 has also been published, as well as a brief account of 
the session by a member of the house of commons. More 
important for the elections are borough records, now accessi- 
ble in fair numbers. These often contain accounts of the 
elections themselves. Finally, much biographical information 
is now available for individual members of the house of 
commons. Almost every member can now be identified, and 
often his social position, family ties, and official connections 
can be traced. Thus we are able to obtain a detailed record 
of the members of the lower house. 

This new information about Elizabethan and Jacobean 
parliaments modifies Gardiner’s view of the Addled Parlia- 
ment and gives this parliament a new importance. In the 
later parliaments of Elizabeth I the house of commons had 
been made up of three major elements. One of these com- 
prised local gentry; the second was a group of royal officials 
and courtiers; the third was made up of followers of great 


Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642 (London, 1883) , II, 229-31. J. R. Tanner, 
English Constitutional Conflicts of the Seventeenth Century (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1928), pp. 46-7. Godfrey Davies, The Early Stuarts 
1603-1660 (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1937) , p. 16. 
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nobles and important court figures. Of course the three 
groups were far from clear-cut, but they were distinguishable. 
As Neale has shown, patronage was an important element in 
society and politics in the late sixteenth century. Even those 
who were able to stand alone preferred dependence on some 
great lord. This social institution appeared in the house of 
commons also, giving the crown, the greatest patron of all, 
the foundation on which to lay its policies. A house of four 
hundred members lacking this element of cohesion would 
have proved unmanageable and ineffective. When English 
life as a whole was still localized, some unifying element was 
essential in the house of commons.? 

But by 1614 this unifying element had almost completely 
disappeared. With the accession of James I, the court changed 
its character. Instead of remaining the center of English na- 
tional life, it became the domain of a faction. While the 
court’s influence declined, so did the influence of the peerage. 
The few prominent Elizabethan peers who remained were 
old, and the successors of Elizabethan magnates did not fill 
the places of their fathers. The marquess of Winchester, a 
great man under Elizabeth, seldom came to James’s court, 
and never appeared in the parliament of 1614. The earls of 
Huntingdon and Rutland were but feeble reflections of their 
Elizabethan predecessors. The earls of Bedford and Lincoln 
were absent from parliament in 1614. The Dorset influence 
was small. The earl of Leicester left no successor, and the 
new earl of Essex had no pretensions to his father’s eminence. 
Only the anti-national and anti-Protestant Howards aspired 
to something like their Elizabethan position. 

This decline in the position of the nobility left a consid- 
erable gap in the house of commons. Many seats, formerly 
the preserves of noble patrons, now were open to the crown 
or to the local gentry. In 1604 when the same conditions were 


* J. E. Neale, The Elizabethan House of Commons, (London, n.d.) , passim. 
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already appearing, the crown had made little effort to secure 
seats. Consequently the official group in 1604 fell below 
normal. In 1614 the crown tried to retrieve its position and 
to assume in addition the role formerly played by the nobility. 
On the other hand the local gentry also sought after the new 
seats now open to them.® 

The elections of 1614 were not a defeat for the crown. On 
the contrary, the official and court element was somewhat 
stronger than usual. The crown did not seek a majority of 
pliable members who would obey its will without protest. 
It simply wished to have in the house a sufficient number 
of its servants to provide the nucleus around which a hetero- 
geneous group of rural gentry could be stabilized, so that the 
business of government could be conducted. In this sense 
parliament was packed in the way that had been normal in 
Elizabeth’s reign. 

The Addled Parliament was the second parliament sum- 
moned during the reign of James I. The king’s experience 
with his first parliament had not been satisfactory. Of its five 
separate sessions stretching from 1604 until late in 1610, only 
the second, held in the shadow of the Gunpowder Plot, had 
been harmonious. In the other sessions there were constant 
quarrels with the commons over parliamentary privileges, 
religion, and finance. 

Reports of the king’s extravagance and his dependence on 
such expedients as customs duties levied without parlia- 
mentary consent were constant sources of irritation. The 
breakdown of negotiations with the commons over the “great 
contract” heralded the end of this parliament, which was 
prorogued at the end of November, 1610, and dissolved in 
the following February without being reassembled. 

Even before the dissolution of his first parliament, King 


*D. H. Willson, “The Earl of Salisbury and the ‘Court’ Party in Parlia- 
ment 1604-1610,” The American Historical Review, XXXVI (January, 1931), 
274-94. 
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James began to consider summoning a new one. As early as 
October, 1611, Sir Henry Neville, a former ambassador to 
France and member of five previous parliaments, approached 
the king with a proposal to manage the commons. His pro- 
gram proposed a series of minor concessions but he avoided 
the real issues at stake in the previous parliament. As he 
promised to “undertake to deal with the Lower House,” his 
activities were probably the basis for the storm over “‘under- 
taking” in the Addled Parliament.‘ 

The death of the king’s principal adviser, Sir Robert 
Cecil, earl of Salisbury, in May, 1612, and the resulting con- 
test between several court factions for the vacant secretary- 
ship, postponed the summoning of a new parliament. 

While Sir Henry Neville urged his parliamentary scheme 
on the king, the Spanish faction in the council, led by the 
Howards, used every means in its power to put off the pro- 
posed meeting. In the death of Henry, Prince of Wales, late 
in 1612, the marriage of James’s daughter Elizabeth to the 
Elector Palatine early the next year, and the session of the 
Irish parliament in the spring of 1613, they found excellent 
excuses for postponement of the English parliament. But the 
growing financial crisis finally forced a decision on the reluc- 
tant council. On February 6, 1614, it recommended to the 
king that parliament should be summoned. Although the 
final decision was delayed a few days more, the writs of elec- 
tion were issued at last, probably on February 19, summoning 
parliament for April 5, 1614.° 

The elections themselves, the first in a decade, produced 


an extraordinary number of contests. The news that parlia- 


*Great Britain, Public Record Office, Calendar of State Papers and Manu- 
scripts, Relating to English Affairs, Existing in the Archives and Collections of 
Venice and in Other Libraries of Northern Italy, 1610-1613, (London, 1905) , 
passim. Historical Manuscripts Commission, Buccleuch Manuscripts, (London, 
1899) , I, 509-10. 

5 British Museum, Cottonian MSS, Titus F IV, folios 329-332, 342. Public 
Record Office, State Papers Domestic, 14/76, folios 22, 24. Public Record Office, 
Star Chamber Records, 8/293, fol. 11. 
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ment had been summoned was abroad by February 17, and 
rumors of it had been current for some days before the 
information was released. John Chamberlain wrote of the 
bustling for seats and of letters sent out by great personages, 
which he feared would injure the royal cause by giving rise 
to reports of packing. Later he mentioned the bitterness of 
the contests and numerous threats of lawsuits over elections.” 

Nor was Chamberlain the only one who noted this extra- 
ordinary activity. Sir John Bennet and Sir Thomas Roe, both 
members in 1614 with connections at court, echoed Chamber- 
lain. In March of 1614 Sir Francis Bacon wrote of attempts 
to defeat candidates dependent on the king. In 1615 he again 
mentioned the number of contests and the rumours of 
“undertaking.” When the council discussed parliament in 
September, 1614, several councillors made similar observa- 
tions. Lord Chief Justice Coke in particular spoke of the 
popular reaction against recommendations by peers and coun- 
cillors. There can be no doubt that seats were much sought 
after in 1614.8 

The first reports of the elections, which reached the court 
as early as February 19, were disturbing. The king was told 
by courtiers who hoped to sit in parliament that the gentry 
in the shires wanted to defeat court candidates. If this report 
was true, the parliament would be a failure. It would be bet- 
ter to postpone the session than to face a parliament made 


*On February 13 the city of Rochester wrote to the earl of Somerset offer- 
ing him the nomination of one of their members. Public Record Office, State 
Papers Domestic, 14/76, fol. 21. When the earl of Northampton wrote to 
Totnes on February 20, he found that the town’s recorder had already can- 
vassed the town. Historical Manuscripts Commission, Third Report, (London, 
1872) , appendix, pp. 346-7. 

™N. E. McClure (ed.), The Letters of John Chamberlain, (Philadelphia, 
1939) » I, 509-10, 515-16, 517-19, 521, 523-24. 

8 J. Spedding, The Letters and Life of Francis Bacon, (Lor.don, 1868-74), 
V, 176-91, 194-207. Historical Manuscripts Commission, Downshire Manu- 
scripts, (London, 1940) , IV, 340-1. Public Record Office, State Papers Domestic, 
14/81, fol. 115. British Museum, Harleian MSS, 4289, folios 224-232. British 
Museum, Additional MSS, 34,079, fol. 29. British Museum, Cottonian MSS, 
Titus F IV, folios 351-2. 
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up of men so hostile to the royal dependents. The king 
directed the council to use their influence in his name 
wherever they had power or prestige to secure the choice of 
members favorable to him. A month later Chamberlain noted 
that letters even to smaller boroughs were proving less influ- 
ential than had been expected.® 

But the results of the county elections did not bear out 
the fears of the courtiers. Three of the four privy councillors 
in the house of commons sat for counties, and many other 
county members had connections at court. In Berkshire the 
court faction secured both seats without a contest. Sir Thomas 
Parry, the chancellor of the royal duchy of Lancaster and a 
privy councillor, held one seat while the other went to Sir 
Henry Neville. In Middlesex a threatened contest was 
avoided. The two official candidates were Sir Julius Caesar, 
chancellor of the exchequer and a privy councillor, and Sir 
Thomas Lake, who became a member of the council on 
March 29. One opposition candidate, Sir Walter Cope, a 
royal official, withdrew from the contest, and Sir Thomas 
Parry obligingly secured a seat at Stockbridge for him. But a 
spokesman for Sir Francis Darcy, the other opponent of the 
privy councillors, declared that the king had forbidden Darcy 
to run. Caesar and Lake were chosen, but Darcy was called 
before the council and reprimanded for his insolence. Darcy 
had his revenge in 1620 when he carried Middlesex against 
a privy councillor.” 

In Kent there was a spirited contest between Sir Thomas 
Walsingham, the keeper of the queen’s wardrobe, and Sir 
Edwin Sandys, prominent in the 1610 opposition. The first 
seat in the shire went by unanimous choice to Sir Peter Man- 


* British Museum, Cottonian MSS, Titus F IV, fol. 342. McClure, op. cit., 
I, 517-9. J. Nichols, The Progresses, Processions, and Magnificent Festivities of 
King James the First, (London, 1828) , II, 755. 

McClure, op. cit., I, 517-9. D. H. Willson, The Privy Councillors in the 
House of Commons 1604-1629, (Minneapolis, 1940) , p. 99. 
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wood, more a scholar than a politician. Sandys had the sup- 
port of an unusual combination: Sir Robert Mansell, treas- 
urer of the navy, and Sir Dudley Digges, a prominent opposi- 
tion leader. But despite their combined efforts he failed to 
secure the seat and withdrew from the contest." 

Although puritanism was strong in Buckinghamshire and 
Essex, court candidates were successful in both counties. In 
Buckinghamshire Sir Francis Goodwin, whom the council 
had supported in a by-election of 1606, was chosen with Sir 
William Borlase. In Essex the two members were Sir Robert 
Rich and Sir Richard Weston, both with court connections. 
In Oxfordshire, where Roman Catholicism was strong, the 
two seats went to Sir John Croke, a son of a justice of the 
king’s bench, and to Sir Anthony Cope, a prominent puritan. 
In Carnarvonshire Richard Wynn, a member of a prominent 
local family, was elected without opposition even though he 
was a follower of the earl of Suffolk, the lord chamberlain 
and a member of the powerful pro-Spanish Howard family.’ 

Many other county seats were held by persons with con- 
nections at court. Sir George More, the chancellor of the 
order of the Garter and the most active royal supporter in 
this parliament, sat for Surrey, where the earl of Nottingham 
(Charles Howard) had great influence as lord-lieutenant. Sir 
Thomas Howard, a relative of Nottingham and master of 
the prince’s horse, sat for Wiltshire. Sir Roger Wilbraham, 
a royal official, was elected in Cheshire. Gloucestershire 
elected Sir William Cooke, also an official. Sir Thomas Jer- 
myn, a courtier and perennial office-seeker, represented 
puritan Suffolk. Another courtier representing a puritan 
county was the eldest son of Lord Hunsdon, Sir Henry Carey, 

4 McClure, op. cit., I, 517-9. 

% McClure, op. cit., I, 517-9. J. W. Allen, English Political Thought 1603- 
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who sat for Hertfordshire. Sir Oliver Cromwell, the pro- 
tector’s royalist uncle, was elected as usual in Huntingdon- 
shire. Two other courtiers, Sir William Cavendish, second 
son of Lord Cavendish, and Henry Howard, a son of the earl 
of Suffolk, sat for Derbyshire. Cumberland elected Sir 
Thomas Penruddock, a courtier. Sir Thomas Gerrard, also a 
courtier, was elected in Lancashire. Sir James Scudamore, the 
captain of Kidwelly Castle in Wales, sat for Herefordshire. 
Sir William Selby, a member for Northumberland, was in 
receipt of a royal pension. Carmarthenshire elected Sir Rob- 
ert Mansell, treasurer of the navy."8 

Two names which might have appeared in this list have 
been omitted. Sir John Holles of Nottinghamshire, who had 
been comptroller of the household of Henry, Prince of Wales, 
had lost favor after the prince’s death and had joined the op- 
position by 1614. Sir Herbert Croft, who sat for Hereford- 
shire, later declared vociferously that he had supported the 
crown in 1614, but the records belie his protests. 

In some few counties, however, the crown candidates met 
difficulties. The fiercest contest of all was fought in Somerset, 
where Sir Edward Phelips, a high judicial officer, tried to 
force his son, Sir Robert, on his home county. Sir Edward, 
who represented the county 1604-11 when he was speaker, no 
doubt wished to secure the political inheritance for his son. 
But Sir Maurice Berkeley, who had represented the county 
in 1601, and John Poulett, who won a by-election there in 
1610, considered that they had a better claim. Also, Poulett 
maintained just before the election that the county seemed 
well disposed toward him and Berkeley, and asked them to 
run. While Berkeley and Poulett joined forces against young 
Phelips, Sir Edward used all his influence for his son and 
staked his reputation on the result. He rallied to his support 


* Allen, op. cit., I, 121 and note. Victoria History of the County of Surrey, 
(Westminster, 1902-12) , I, 379. Victoria History of the County of Huntingdon, 
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most of the justices of the peace, the earls of Hertford and 
Rutland, Lord Arundell, and the bishop of Bath and Wells. 
Nevertheless, despite attempts at trickery by Phelips and his 
associates, Berkeley and Poulett were elected." 

The story has an ironic sequel. Sir Robert Phelips, who 
fell back on a seat at the pocket borough of Saltash, opposed 
the court so violently in the parliament of 1614 that he broke 
his father’s heart, and in the 1620’s he became one of the 
real leaders of the opposition. Berkeley, who had inclined 
toward the opposition in the previous parliament, took a 
moderate course in 1614. As he died three years later, it is 
impossible to predict how his political career might have de- 
veloped. Poulett, who took little part in the parliament of 
1614, became a baron in 1627 and fought for King Charles 
in the civil war. So in the long run the court’s defeat was 
more apparent than real. 

A court candidate was also defeated in Lincolnshire. Here 
Sir Thomas Monson, the keeper of the naval arsenal in the 
Tower, contested the county against Sir George Manners, a 
brother of the earl of Rutland, and Sir Peregrine Bertie, a 
brother of Lord Willoughby de Eresby. Against such a pow- 
erful combination of local interests headed by his social 
superiors, Monson quite naturally failed despite his family 
connections in Lincolnshire. But here again the court's defeat 
was not significant because both Manners and Bertie had 
relationships and interests which would lead them to support 
the crown.*® 

One of the most remarkable county elections was in Nor- 
folk, where Sir Henry Rich, a favorite of the king, was de- 
feated. A detailed account of this election is found in a 
document among the house of lords manuscripts headed ““The 
humble Petition of many thousand of the Free houlders of 


% McClure, op. cit., I, 517-9, 521, 523-4. E. Farnham, “The Somerset Elec- 
tion of 1614,” The English Historical Review, XLVI (October, 1931) , 579-99. 
* McClure, op. cit., I, 517-9. 
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the County of Norfolk ther grevances thus humblie sheweth.” 
On April 9, 1614, the house of commons received a petition 
on the Norfolk election, “but no Hands, nor Affidavit.” Since 
the document cited above has no signatures or authentication, 
it is doubtless the petition referred to in the Journal, prob- 
ably the only surviving election petition for this parliament.’® 

Rich entered the contest confidently, supported by letters 
from the lord chamberlain, Thomas Howard, earl of Suffolk. 
The sheriff's county court, at which the election was held, 
opened at the castle in Norwich, the customary place, on 
March 7 at about seven o'clock in the morning. About three 
thousand freeholders had assembled for the election, most of 
them supporters of Rich. But within half an hour, after some 
routine business had been dispatched, the sheriff's deputy 
suddenly adjourned the court to Swaffham, twenty miles 
away. The high sheriff, who was already at Swaffham, pro- 
ceeded to hold the election there in the presence of a few 
freeholders assembled for the purpose. Before eight o’clock in 
the morning two young knights, Sir Henry Bedingfield and 
Sir Hamon L’Estrange, had been elected. This maneuver, 
although a trick of the sheriff, was apparently legal. There 
is no record of any further action by the house of commons, 
and Rich secured a seat at Leicester borough."* 

Here again local interests triumphed over outside influ- 
ence, for both L’Estrange and Bedingfield belonged to leading 
families of Norfolk gentry. But the election has interesting 
sidelights. Probably Sir Henry Rich had sufficient support to 
be elected. The “popular” candidates succeeded only because 
they tricked the court candidate. Also in a county with many 
puritans, a near-recusant was chosen. Although Sir Henry 
Bedingfield was conforming in 1614, he was a recusant most 
of his life. Finally, both successful candidates came from 


18 Journals of the House of Commons, (London, 1809), I, 457. 
™ McClure, op. cit., I, 517-9. 
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strong royalist families, and both suffered for their loyalty 
during the civil war.'® 

In Hampshire Sir Henry Wallop was defeated by Sir 
William Uvedale and Sir Richard Tichbourne. Wallop, a 
Hampshire squire, must have had connections at court, for 
Sir Thomas Parry, a privy councillor, secured a seat for him 
at Stockbridge when he failed in Hampshire. Uvedale was a 
favorite of the earl of Somerset, who stood high in King 
James’s favor, and also a minor officeholder. Tichbourne was 
a member of a prominent Hampshire family and his father 
enjoyed the favor of James. 

The real contest was between Wallop and Tichbourne. 
As soon as news of a new parliament reached the county, 
feverish electioneering began. An attempt to avoid a contest 
failed because Wallop would not agree to a compromise. 
Tichbourne secured two great advantages at the start: he 
persuaded Uvedale to join forces with him against Wallop; 
and he secured the aid of the sheriff, Sir Richard Norton, the 
steward of the bishop of Winchester. On the other side Wal- 
lop circulated slanderous tales about Tichbourne, probably 
accusing him of Roman Catholicism."® 

The election was held on March 21 in the hall of Win- 
chester Castle, which was leased by the Tichbourne family. 
The Tichbourne faction adopted every available device to 
defeat Wallop. First they packed the hall with their own 
supporters. Then, after Wallop demanded a poll of the voters, 
they took a view of the voters, but instructed their followers 
to confuse the issue. Finally and with great reluctance the 
sheriff agreed to a poll, but he detained the voters all day 
before taking it. Although food was given to the supporters 
of Uvedale and Tichbourne, it was denied to Wallop’s fol- 


8 Catholic Record Society Miscellany, (London, 1909), VI, 1-3, 431. 
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lowers, and any of his supporters who left the enclosure where 
the polling took place were not readmitted. In polling the 
voters, the sheriff excluded Wallop’s followers on any pretext, 
but allowed almost all the votes of his opponents. Wallop 
claimed that a thousand of Tichbourne’s votes were illegal, 
while eight hundred of his own voters were excluded. The 
sheriff and his men also tallied up the vote, but they did not 
allow Wallop to keep a count. Although polling was finally 
completed late in the evening, the sheriff did not add up the 
votes until the next morning, when he proclaimed Tich- 
bourne and Uvedale elected. The final count was 1,673 for 
Tichbourne, 1,657 for Uvedale, and 1,028 for Wallop. 

In view of the strenuous efforts at every step to prevent 
Wallop’s election, it can scarcely be doubted that he was 
defeated by fraud. Although he carried his case to the star 
chamber, its judgment is unknown since the records of this 
period have been lost. But here again there was no clear issue 
between court and country. Both Uvedale and Tichbourne 
had closer connections at court than Wallop. 

Other coufties returned a few leaders of the opposition. 
Sir Edward Montague, a vigorous opponent of the crown, sat 
for Northamptonshire. As already mentioned, Sir Anthony 
Cope, a strong puritan, was elected in Oxfordshire with Sir 
John Croke, a supporter of the crown. Sir Herbert Croft, 
representing Herefordshire, later declared that he “was cried 
downe for a turne server and a turne coate” by the opposition 
in 1614.”° But the records show that he opposed the crown, 
and he admitted that he had been in the opposition in 1610. 
Sir Samuel Sandys of Worcestershire was an opponent of the 
court. Sir John Holles, who sat for Nottinghamshire, was an 
outright opponent of the court by 1614. Sir Roger Owen from 
Shropshire had been a violent member of the opposition in 

*® British Museum, Harleian MSS, 1581, folios 356-7. 
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1610. But aside from these few men, no prominent opposition 
figures were elected by the counties in 1614. 

Social position and prestige still played a considerable part 
in elections, for close relatives of peers occupied many county 
seats. The choice of Sir Robert Rich, the eldest son of Lord 
Rich, in Essex; of Sir Henry Carey, the eldest son of Lord 
Hunsdon, in Hertfordshire; of Sir Thomas Howard, second 
son of the earl of Suffolk, in Wiltshire; and of Henry Howard, 
Suffolk’s third son, and of Sir William Cavendish, the second 
son of Lord Cavendish, in Derbyshire have been mentioned, 
as well as the election of Sir George Manners and Sir Pere- 
grine Bertie, brothers of the earl of Rutland and Lord Wil- 
loughby de Eresby respectively, in Lincolnshire. Other heirs 
to peerages representing counties included Sir Mervin Aud- 
ley, the eldest son of Lord Audley, in Dorset; and Henry, 
Lord Clifford, the eldest son of the earl of Cumberland, and 
Sir Thomas Wharton, the eldest son of Lord Wharton, in 
Westmorland. Sampson Lennard, whose son succeeded his 
mother as Baron Dacre in 1612, represented Sussex. William 
Herbert, the earl of Pembroke, found no difficulty in securing 
the election of a Herbert in Montgomeryshire. 

The two universities were constituencies which the crown 
might hope to influence, and in both of them it made a clean 
sweep, but not without opposition. Oxford University chose 
as one of its members Sir John Bennet, chancellor to the 
queen, a master in chancery, and a judge of the prerogative 
court of Canterbury. Its other member was Sir Daniel Dunn, 
dean of the court of arches and also a master in chancery. 
Dunn was opposed by Dr. Thomas James, the first librarian 
of the Bodleian. Dunn was elected through the partiality of 
the heads of colleges despite widespread support for Dr. James 
among the voters.”4 

At Cambridge University the crown succeeded in electing 

™ McClure, op. cit., I, 524-6. 
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Sir Francis Bacon and Sir Miles Sandys, the candidate of the 
earl of Northampton (Henry Howard) , despite desperate ef- 
forts by the university authorities to defeat Sandys. Bacon 
was acceptable to the elements opposing Sandys, and the 
contest was confined to the second seat. The right to elect the 
university's members belonged to the senate, composed of all 
masters of arts. But in 1614 the heads of ten colleges led by 
Dr. Corbett, the master of Trinity Hall, attempted to gain 
control of the elections. Failing in this maneuver, they en- 
listed the aid of Dr. Duport, the deputy vice-chancellor, to 
elect their candidate.** 

The candidate of Dr. Corbett and his associates was Dr. 
Gooch, the master of Magdalen College, who had represented 
the university in the parliament of 1604. When the senate 
assembled on April 2 for the election, Dr. Duport, who pre- 
sided, stressed the requirement that the members had to be 
residents of the university, a maneuver aimed at Sandys, who 
was a Cambridgeshire squire and an alumnus of Cam- 
bridge. Duport also refused to be influenced by letters from 
Northampton’s secretary recommending Sandys. 

The voting was done by ballot. When the votes were 
counted, by far the largest number were for Bacon and 
Sandys. Gooch received seventy-four, and Dr. Corbett sixty- 
four. Although Dr. Duport had planned to suppress the rec- 
ord of Sandy’s votes, the senate grew so tumultuous that he 
began to fear violence. He boldly declared that the election 
of Sandys was void because he was not a resident of the 
university. After declaring Bacon and Gooch elected, Duport 
dissolved the assembly and forced his way out with some diffi- 
culty, aided by the beadles. 


But the discontented masters were far from giving up the 


= J. B. Mullinger, The University of Cambridge from the Royal Injunc- 
tions of 1535 to the Accession of Charles the First, (Cambridge, 1884) , pp. 112, 
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struggle. They seized the ballots for Bacon and Sandys from 
the registrar, and remained for some time in the hall debating 
a course of action. Finally a large number of them went to 
King’s College, where in the name of the doctors, masters, 
and scholars they signed a certificate of the election of Bacon 
and Sandys. They persuaded the sheriff to accept this certifi- 
cate and to return their candidates. Dr. Duport was forced 
to certify the election of his candidates in an irregular manner 
without the participation of the sheriff. 

Despite Dr. Duport’s protest, the election of Bacon and 
Sandys was accepted by the house of commons. Since there is 
no mention of an election contest, Dr. Duport and his associ- 
ates must have felt that their case was too weak for an appeal 
to the house of commons, or official pressure was exerted to 
persuade them to drop the matter. As in Norfolk, the crown 
candidate had popular support, and trickery was the only 
weapon available to defeat him. In both cases the sheriff was 
the key figure. He caused Rich’s defeat in Norfolk and 
Sandys’s victory at Cambridge University.** 

In the city of London, perhaps the most important con- 
stituency in the kingdom, the crown encountered consider- 
able opposition. According to contemporary nomenclature, 
the first two of the city’s four members were its knights, and 
the other two were its burgesses. The crown nominated Sir 
Henry Montague, the recorder of London and one of the 
city’s knights in the parliament of 1604. Since 1611 he had 
been the king’s sergeant, a legal official. On February 28 the 
city elected Sir Thomas Lowe as its first knight, but rejected 
Montague. Their first burgess was Nicholas Fuller, an op- 
ponent of the crown in the previous parliament, while the 
fourth seat went to a man named Toursom. Germain 
Marsham, a London writer of newsletters, said on March 4 
that the crown had chosen Lowe to be speaker in the coming 

* McClure, op. cit., I, 524-6. 
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parliament. He added that the city had rejected Montague, 
and that someone else would be chosen in his place.** 

The first round, then, went decisively against the govern- 
ment. Not only was Montague rejected, but also the uncom- 
promising Fuller had secured a seat. Perhaps Marsham’s 
puzzling reference to Lowe as the choice for speaker is the 
key to the ultimate solution. If he was the speaker-designate 
when the London election took place, the city may well have 
objected to having both its knights spokesmen for the crown. 
Perhaps the government persuaded the city to elect Mon- 
tague by dropping Lowe as speaker. This maneuver would 
account for the fact that Ranulph Crew, the speaker, sat for 
the obscure government pocket-borough of Saltash, especially 
if he replaced Lowe as speaker-designate at the last minute. 
Chamberlain did not report until March 17 that Crew was 
to be speaker.*5 


At any rate, whatever compromise was made, the crown 
had its way in the end, and Montague was elected one of the 
city’s knights. For some unknown reason Toursom was re- 


placed by Robert Middleton, the brother of Sir Thomas Mid- 
dleton, lord mayor of London in 1613-4. 

A number of examples have been found of court influ- 
ence in parliamentary boroughs. The first in point of time 
was the city of Rochester. As early as February 13, a few 
days before a new parliament was decided on, the mayor 
wrote a letter to the earl of Somerset, the king’s current fa- 
vorite, allowing him to choose one of the city’s members. Sir 
Robert Mansell, treasurer of the navy, forwarded this letter 
to Somerset on February 23, enclosing a letter of his own. 
He told Somerset that he would have been granted the nom- 
ination of both members, had Rochester not been approached 

“McClure, op. cit., I, 515-6. Historical Manuscripts Commission, Down- 


shire Manuscripts, (London, 1940) , IV, 325. 
* McClure, op. cit., I, 517-9. 
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by several gentlemen who were still contending over the sec- 
ond place.*¢ 

The first seat at Rochester went to Sir Edward Hoby, a 
seasoned courtier, who was doubtless Somerset’s nominee. 
But Mansell’s letter had a deeper motive than appeared. As 
treasurer of the navy he must have had much influence in 
Rochester, and he was canvassing Kent for Sir Edwin Sandys, 
who had opposed the king in the session of 1610. Perhaps he 
foresaw Sandys's defeat in the county and wished to reserve a 
seat at Rochester for him. Certainly Sandys did lose out in 
Kent, and he was chosen for the second place at Rochester. 
Despite a comparatively wide franchise extending to all free- 
men, Rochester was completely under official influence in 
1614.77 

Cambridge borough was a constituency with a much nar- 
rower franchise, the electorate being limited to eight mem- 
bers of the governing body of the town. Lord Chancellor 
Ellesmere, the high steward of Cambridge, wrote to the town 
wishing to nominate one of its members. The mayor answered 
that Sir Robert Hitcham, the queen’s attorney-general and 
the counsel for Cambridge, wanted one seat. The town 
wanted to elect Francis Brakin, their recorder, as one mem- 
ber and a resident of the town as the other. Nevertheless they 
promised to carry out Ellesmere’s wishes. He must have been 
satisfied with Hitcham, who was chosen as one member, while 
Brakin became the other.*® 

The borough of Leicester, a part of the royal duchy of 
Lancaster, was under the influence of Sir Thomas Parry, the 
chancellor of the duchy. But the earl of Huntingdon, who 
lived at Ashby-de-la-Zouch nearby, was also influential. Fur- 
thermore, a spirit of independence had grown up within the 


* Public Record Office, State Papers Domestic, 14/76, fol. 21. British Mu- 
seum, Cottonian MSS, Titus B VII, folios 465-6. 


* F. F. Smith, Rochester in Parliament 1295-1933, (London, 1933), p. 12. 
*C. H. Cooper, Annals of Cambridge, (Cambridge, 1842-1908) , III, 60-1. 
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town, which was beginning to resent outside interference in 
parliamentary elections. A series of letters among the borough 
records illustrates the contention of the various factions in 
1614. First in the field was Sir William Hericke, who had 
been chosen at a by-election in 1605. He offered himself 
as a candidate, recommending Francis Harvey, the recorder 
of Leicester, for the other seat. Meanwhile the earl of Hunt- 
ingdon had made recommendations for both seats. His 
candidates were his brother, George Hastings, and his cousin, 
Sir Henry Rich, a son of Lord Rich and a favorite of the 
king. Rich, whose defeat in Norfolk has been mentioned, 
had been elected at Leicester in 1610 on Huntingdon’s 
recommendation.”® 

The town hoped to solve its problems by offering one 
seat to George Hastings and the other to Harvey. But they 
feared to alienate the earl of Huntingdon because he might 
use his influence against a new charter which the town was 
seeking for the Leicester almshouse. At this point the town 
escaped from one dilemma only to land directly in another. 
Huntingdon informed them that his brother would be elected 
for Leicestershire, but he still demanded the election of Rich. 
Now it seemed as if the town was free to choose Rich and 
Harvey. But belatedly Sir Thomas Parry exercised his tradi- 
tional right as chancelior of the duchy of Lancaster, and 
nominated Henry Felton. Once more the town had three can- 
didates for two seats plus the still insistent Hericke. 


The recorder, Francis Harvey, now stepped in to solve 
the problem. He refused to run and suggested that the town 
should consult Huntingdon about Parry’s request. If the earl 
abandoned Rich, then Hericke would be a suitable candidate. 


* J. Thompson, The History of Leicester from the Time of the Romans to 
the End of the Seventeenth Century, (Leicester and London, 1849), pp. 326, 
342, 344. J. Nichols, The History and Antiquities of the County of Leicester, 
(London, 1815), I, part II, 341. H. Stocks and W. H. Stevenson (eds.), Rec- 
ords of the Borough of Leicester, (Cambridge, 1899-1923) , IV, 137, 147-9. 
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The result was a foregone conclusion. Huntingdon continued 
to support Rich, and the town dared not flout Parry for fear 
of losing the almshouse charter. At the last minute Felton 
was unable to run, so Parry substituted Sir Francis Leigh, a 
son-in-law of Lord Chancellor Ellesmere. Rich and Leigh 
were duly chosen on April 2. The town also wrote to Hericke, 
advising him to secure Parry’s support if he wanted to repre- 
sent the borough in the next parliament.*® 

Perhaps the most heavy-handed case of interference in an 
election was Parry’s action at Stockbridge, which caused his 
expulsion from parliament. The case was simple. Even though 
Stockbridge was a duchy town with only twenty-eight voters, 
Parry was unable to influence their choice. A candidate 
named St. John received twenty-one votes, and Sir Richard 
Gifford received twenty-two. While Sir Walter Cope, a legal 
official, had some support in the town, Parry’s other nominee, 
Sir Henry Wallop, was not even mentioned. Official pressure 
was used to secure the election of Parry’s candidates. Parry 
wrote threatening letters, and several voters who did not com- 
ply with his advice were arrested. Although Parry could not 
influence the voters’ choice despite his threats, he did manage 
to frighten Gifford into declining his seat. In the end Parry 
simply instructed the bailiff to insert the names of Cope and 
Wallop in the official election return. Although Cope’s elec- 
tion was defended in the house of commons on the ground 
that Gifford had declined, the house ordered a new election 
for both seats. Even though Parry was a privy councillor, he 
was expelled from parliament by the house of commons for 
his part in the affair.*! 

Parry as chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster had influ- 
ence in many other boroughs both in Lancashire and else- 
where, for the duchy property was scattered over England. In 


®Stocks and Stevenson, op. cit., IV, 140. Nichols, History of Leicester, 
1, part II, 425. 
= Commons’ Journal, I, 477-81, 502. 
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1614 courtiers and officials secured seats in many of these 
boroughs. Lancashire itself gave one seat to Sir Thomas Ger- 
rard, a courtier. The borough of Lancaster elected two Fan- 
shawes, father and son, both duchy officials. Edward Mosley, 
the attorney-general of the duchy, sat for Preston, while Ed- 
ward Wymarke, an obscure courtier, was chosen at Liverpool. 
Although Clement Coke, the choleric son of the chief justice, 
sat for Clitheroe, he probably owed his seat to Sir Gilbert 
Hoghton, a courtier and neighboring magnate. But in New- 
ton and Wigan (where a Gerrard of a different family was 
elected) , no court candidates were chosen.*? 

Outside Lancashire, Wymarke owed his election at 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, another duchy town, to Parry. Here 
Robert Needham, the other member and the son of a courtier, 
was also Parry’s nominee. Wymarke was elected for Peter- 
borough also, perhaps through the influence of Thomas Dove, 
the politically-minded bishop of Peterborough. At East Grin- 
stead, another duchy town, Sir George Rivers, a minor official, 
was elected. Monmouth, also a duchy town, chose as its single 
member Sir Robert Johnson, an official in the ordnance. 
Henry Binge, one of the members for Sudbury, a duchy 
town, was a minor legal official. In Yorkshire there were sev- 
eral duchy boroughs, but duchy influence was weak. At 
Knaresborough one member was William Beecher, an official, 
and the other belonged to a family of local magnates. Sir 
Thomas Posthumous Hoby, an old courtier, sat for Ripon, 
but he may have owed his seat to the archbishop of York, 
who was influential in the borough. No courtier or official 
secured a seat at Aldborough or Boroughbridge. At Hunting- 
don, a duchy town, the Cromwell influence was responsible 
for the choice of an official and a courtier. Two other duchy 
towns, Higham Ferrers and Thetford, remained outside 


™ Neale, op. cit., p. 226. Victoria History of the County of Huntingdon, 
(London, 1926-36) , II, 15, 25, 124. 
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Parry’s influence. But in all, he had some part in the choice of 
fourteen members. 

The earl of Northampton (Henry Howard) , lord warden 
of the Cinque Ports, took pains to influence the choice of 
their “barons” in parliament. On February 28, 1614, he wrote 
to the mayor of Hythe asserting his ‘‘ancient privilege’ to 
nominate one member from each of the ports. As soon as the 
writ of election was received by the town, Lionel Cranfield, 
Northampton’s candidate, was elected without opposition. 
Although no other records were found of Northampton’s 
interference, his influence may be deduced from the list of 
members. At Dover both members were officers of Dover 
Castle, so in this case the lord warden secured both seats. Sir 
Arthur Ingram, the capitalist-courtier, sat for Romney. 
Thomas Watson, an official of the exchequer, was Northamp- 
ton’s nominee at Rye. But as the other member, Edward 
Hendon, received royal preferment in 1616, he may have 
been Northampton’s candidate also. Winchelsea was a simi- 
lar case. One member was the captain of Deal Castle, and the 
other had formerly been in Northampton’s service. Sir 
Thomas Smyth, who sat for Sandwich, was a fiscal official of 
the crown. Only in Hastings did Northampton fail to secure 
a seat. 

The Howards also had influence in a number of other 
boroughs. Thomas Hitchcock was Northampton’s nominee at 
Bishop’s Castle. At Portsmouth, where Northampton’s rival, 
the earl of Pembroke, was governor, Northampton neverthe- 
less secured the election of John Griffith, his secretary. Lord 
Howard of Effingham, the son of the lord admiral, the earl 
of Nottingham, was the lord of the manor of Bletchingley. 
The borough obediently elected Sir John Trevor, Notting- 
ham’s secretary, and Sir Charles Howard, Jr., Nottingham’s 
nephew. Nottingham himself was the lord of Reigate, which 
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elected his son, Sir Edward Howard, and John Suckling, a 
courtier and official, the father of the poet. 

The earl of Arundel (Thomas Howard) was the lord of 
Bramber, and most of its voters were his tenants. Sir John 
Leeds, a courtier, was elected there in 1614. Arundel also 
dominated Horsham, where Sir Thomas Vavasor, another 
courtier, was chosen in 1614. Sometime in the 1620’s Arundel 
tried to influence the election at Steyning. While evidence 
is lacking for 1614, perhaps the colorful Sir Thomas Shirley 
was elected with his support. Thomas Howard, the earl of 
Suffolk and Arundel’s uncle, shared political influence in 
Dunwich with Sir Edward Coke, the chief justice. In 1614 
Henry Dade was elected at the request of Suffolk, while Philip 
Gawdy was elected by Coke’s influence.*4 

In Cornwall crown influence appeared in many of the 
boroughs. Camelford returned George Cotton, a brother of 
the Bishop of Exeter, and Robert Naunton, a clerk in the 
office of the secretary of state. Edward Leech and Sir Henry 
Vane, both officials, sat for Lostwithiel. St. Mawes elected 
Francis Vivian, the captain of the castle, and Sir Nicholas 
Smith, a customs official. The speaker, Ranulph Crew, and Sir 
Robert Phelips, the son of an official in chancery, represented 
Saltash. The strongly royalist Killigrew family held seats 
in Helston, Penryn, and St. Ives, though probably their suc- 
cess was due to their own influence locally. Courtiers, minor 
officials, and officers of the royal duchy of Cornwall also 
gained seats at Bossiney, Launceston, Liskeard, East and West 


* G. Wilks, The Barons of the Cinque Ports, and the Parliamentary Repre- 
sentation of Hythe, (Folkestone, n.d.) , pp. 66-9. Victoria History of the County 
of Surrey, (London), III, 233, 235; IV, 255-7. R. East, Extracts from Records 
of the Borough of Portsmouth, (Portsmouth, 1891), p. 637. Public Record 
Office, State Papers Domestic, 14/77, fol. 42. 

“FE. Cartwright, The Parochial Topography of the Rape of Bramber, 
(London, 1830) , II, 209-10, 346. W. Albery, A Parliamentary History of the 
Ancient Borough of Horsham 1295-1885, (London, 1927), pp. 4-5, 16, 18. His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission, Manuscripts in Various Collections, (London, 
1914), VII, 93. 
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Looe, Newport, Penryn, Tregony, and Truro. In ail, the 
crown had twenty supporters among forty Cornish borough 
seats. 

The earl of Pembroke, the head of the Herbert family and 
a leader of the Protestant faction in the privy council, had 
influence in a number of boroughs. Since 1600 he had been 
lord of the manor of Shaftesbury and a large landowner in 
the borough. He waged a long struggle, fraught with nu- 
merous lawsuits, for control of the town. In 1614 he secured 
the election of Henry Croke, the son of a judge of the king’s 
bench. Even in this period Old Sarum had achieved that state 
of decay which was the wonder of later generations. Control 
in 1614 was shared by the earls of Salisbury and Pembroke, 
but Pembroke had the greater influence. William Price, his 
agent in Glamorganshire, was his nominee in 1614, but the 
other member, William Ravenscroft, a minor official, owed 
his seat to Pembroke or Salisbury.*® 

At Wilton, the home of the Pembrokes, both members 
were the earl’s nominees. One, Thomas Morgan, was his 
steward. The other, Sir Robert Sidney, was the heir of Vis- 
count Lisle, a prominent courtier. At Downton Gilbert 
Raleigh, a kinsman of Sir Walter, may have owed his seat to 
Pembroke, who supported Raleigh’s projects. William Kent, 
Pembroke’s chief steward, sat for Devizes. Although Pem- 
broke was lord of Cardiff, in 1614 its member was a lawyer 
not connected with the Herberts. Of thirty-two Wiltshire 
members, seventeen were followers of Pembroke or had other 
court connections. 

Lord Knollys, likewise a privy councillor, exercised influ- 
ence in a group of four boroughs in 1614. As high steward of 
Oxford he nominated Sir John Ashley there. He was also 


SV. A. Rowe, “The Influence of the Earls of Pembroke on Parliamentary 
Elections 1625-41,” The English Historical Review, L (April, 1935) , 243-5 and 
note 8. C. H. Mayo (ed.), The Municipal Records of the Borough of Shaftes- 
bury, (Sherborne, 1889) , pp. 7-8, 10, 19, 45-6, 51, 54-8. 
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high steward of Reading, where his nephew, Robert Knollys, 
and Francis Moore, a legal supporter of the crown, were 
elected. Abingdon’s single member was his brother, Sir 
Robert Knollys. At Wallingford he nominated William 
Reynolds.** 

Gatton, like Old Sarum, was already decayed in the early 
Stuart period. After 1584 it was under the control of the 
council. The council’s nominee in 1614 was Sir John Brooke, 
a follower of the earl of Dunfermline, lord chancellor of Scot- 
land and a member of the English privy council. After 1571 
the council had a seat available at Poole. In 1614 it went 
to Sir Thomas Walsingham, Jr., whose father, a well-known 
figure at court, defeated Sid Edwin Sandys in Kent. Hasle- 
mere was created a parliamentary borough in 1584 to provide 
seats for court supporters. In 1614 one of its members was 
Sir William Brown, who had served in the English army in 
the Low Countries and had been lieutenant-governor of 
Flushing.** 


At Dorchester, where the duke of Lennox, a privy coun- 
cillor, was high steward, Francis Ashley, a legal supporter of 
the crown, was chosen. Lord Chancellor Ellesmere was high 
steward of St. Albans, where the crown secured both seats. 
One went to Sir Francis Bacon, who chose to sit for Cam- 
bridge University, and the other went to Henry Finch, a legal 
supporter of the crown. Bacon was also chosen at Ipswich.** 


* Victoria History of the County of Berkshire, (Londcn, 1906-24) , III, 536. 
J. K. Hedges, The History of Wallingford, (London, 1881), II, 200, 242. C. 
Coates, The History and Antiquities of Reading, (London, 1802), appendix, 
unnumbered. A. Clark (ed.), Survey of the Antiquities of the City of Oxford 
by Anthony Wood, (Oxford, 1889-99), III, 57. H. E. Salter (ed.), Oxford 
Council Acts 1583-1626, (Oxford, 1928) , p. 232. 

* Victoria History of the County of Surrey, I, 398, III, 196-7. Victoria His- 
tory of the County of Dorset, (London, 1908) , II, 145. 

* J. Hutchins, The History and Antiquities of the County of Dorset, 
(Westminster, 1863), II, 362. A. E. Gibbs, The Corporation Records of St. 
Albans, (St. Albans, 1890), p. 296. N. Bacon, Annals of Ipswich, (Ipswich, 
1884) , PP. 454, 455- 
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Sir Edward Coke, the chief justice, secured the election 
of his son, Sir Robert, at Coventry. Sir Edward Phelips, a high 
official in chancery, controlled a seat at Taunton, which went 
to John Dunn, whose father was an ecclesiastical lawyer and 
judge. The borough of Northampton was a supreme example 
of family influence coupled with official position. The mecca 
of English non-conformists and a center for the production 
of puritan pamphlets, it had been repeatedly represented by 
Peter Wentworth, a bitter opponent of the crown, in the lat- 
ter part of Elizabeth’s reign. In 1604 Sir Henry Yelverton, 
whose family influence was strong in Northampton, was 
elected. Although he deserted the opposition during the 
parliament of 1604 and became solicitor-general in 1613, he 
was elected again in 1614, carrying his brother-in-law, Francis 
Beale, with him. Here a traditional alignment fell before 
family influence.*® 

A few boroughs showed a mixture of political principles 
or influence. In 1614 Corfe Castle was under the absolute 
control of Lady Hatton, the wife of Lord Chief Justice Coke 
and a daughter of the earl of Exeter. She nominated John 
Dackombe, an official close to the first earl of Salisbury (Sir 
Robert Cecil, who had died in 1612) , and James Whitelocke, 
a leader of the opposition. When Whitelocke chose to sit for 
Woodstock, she replaced him with Sir Thomas Tracy, a royal 
official. Sir Robert Killigrew, a strong royalist, controlled 
both seats at Helston. He occupied one himself and gave the 
other to Whitelocke, who nominated his brother-in-law. The 
third case also concerned Whitelocke. In Woodstock, where 
he was the recorder, he contested a seat against a candidate 
nominated by the earl of Montgomery, the steward of the 
manor and a favorite of the king. Although Whitelocke 


* Victoria History of the County of Warwick, (London, 1904-51), II, 40. 
Farnham, op. cit., 581 note. Victoria History of the County of Northampton, 
(London, 1902-37), III, 12. 
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defeated Montgomery's nominee, the other seat went to a 
courtier.*° 

In a few boroughs there is definite evidence that the crown 
encountered difficulties. Although the earl of Northampton, a 
member of the powerful Howard family and a privy coun- 
cillor, wrote to Totnes as early as February 20, the town re- 
plied that it had promised one seat to its recorder and wished 
to elect one resident member. Although they asked the re- 
corder to forego his privilege, he stood firm, assuring the town 
that his nominee would please Northampton. The recorder 
named Nathaniel Rich, certainly no friend of the Howards 
and the Spanish faction, while the second member was a 
merchant of Totnes. Northampton also asked to nominate 
one member at Dartmouth, but the town refused. Both mem- 
bers were local merchants, one of whom was coincidentally 
named Thomas Howard.*! 

Sir Robert Hitcham, the queen’s attorney-general, and Sir 
Henry Spelman, a courtier, tried to secure election at King’s 
Lynn. But the town rejected them on the pretext that a 
statute of 1413 forbade the election of nonresidents. One seat 
went to the mayor, and the other to their recorder, who was 
also a local merchant.*? 

The most peculiar case of all was the Welsh borough of 
Carmarthen. In Welsh boroughs the single member was 
elected at the shire-town with the smaller towns of the county 
participating. A man named Thomas was chosen, but the 
sheriff refused to make the return because the writ of election 
required a member to be returned “de burgo vocat’ I’Shire- 
town,’ and no town in Carmarthenshire was named ‘‘Shire- 


“J. Bruce (ed.) , Liber Famelicus of Sir James Whitelocke, (Camden So- 
ciety, 1858) , pp. 40-1. 

“ Historical Manuscripts Commission, Third Report, (London, 1872) , ap- 
pendix, pp. 346-7. H. A. Merewether and A. J. Stephens, History of the 
Boroughs and Municipal Corporations of the United Kingdom, (London, 
1835), II, 982. 

“ British Museum, Additional MSS, 24,346, fol. 31. 
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town!” What lay back of this strange interpretation is not 
clear, and no record remains of the final result.** 


Ill 


The traditional view of the parliamentary election of 
1614 is that the court faction was decisively defeated, but 
this concept of the election as a contest between court and 
country is fundamentally unsound. In 1614 England was far 
from being divided into two political camps on the issue of 
royal policies. Such a concept carries political ideas of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries back into a period when 
these ideas did not exist. Nothing like the machinery of 
modern party politics had yet been created. A “party” in 
1614 was a loose and fluctuating group of individuals in 
general agreement on the major issues of the time. The lead- 
ers were those who best voiced the sentiments of their fellows, 
or those who could usually exercise a personal dominance 
over them. But no organized group with set policies presented 
itself to the voters. The house of commons was a body of 
individuals who came to Westminster without a clear notion 
of their opinions on many matters of public policy. They 
represented the middle classes of England, both urban and 
rural, in the sense that they were a typical cross section of 
those classes. While England’s political consciousness made 
great strides between 1621 and 1649, in 1614 it was still dor- 
mant. No single case has been found of a clear-cut election 
contest between the supporters and the opponents of royal 
policies in 1614. 

On the contrary, there are a number of examples which 
show a complete confusion in alliance. The earl of Rutland 
supported Sir Robert Phelips, a court candidate, in Somerset. 
But in Lincolnshire, Rutland backed his brother against Sir 
Thomas Monson, a royal official. Thomas Mansell, the treas- 


* Commons’ Journals, I, 461. 
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urer of the navy, canvassed Kent for Sid Edwin Sandys, the 
opposition leader in 1614, against a courtier. When Sandys 
lost out in Kent, Mansell secured a seat for him at Rochester. 
In Hampshire Sir Henry Wallop ran against two candidates 
with connections at court. But when he failed, he secured a 
seat through a privy councillor. Lady Hatton offered a seat to 
James Whitelocke, a leading opposition figure. When he 
chose another constituency, she replaced him with a courtier. 
Sir Robert Killigrew, a staunch royalist, also offered a seat 
to Whitelocke, and accepted his brother-in-law as the mem- 
ber. An understanding of the 1614 election requires the 
substitution of personalities for political parties. 

But since the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign, politics and 
elections had undergone a subtle change. The election of 1614 
marked a turning-point. While the crown succeeded in 1614 
in having many of its supporters elected to the house of 
commons, the resentment of the gentry at “interference” in 
local elections found tumultuous expression during the ses- 
sion. The result was to discredit the crown so far that it aban- 
doned not only the extension of its influence which it had 
attempted in 1614, but also its traditional practice of finding 
places in the house for many of its followers. 

The gentry quickly took advantage of their opportunity. 
Until the 1620’s they had been the largest element in the 
house of commons, but their lack of unity had given the lead- 
ership to the official element. By the 1620’s they were so over- 
whelming a majority that dominance could no longer be 
denied them. The unifying principle, which they lacked even 
in 1614, was found in religion. Puritanism, a secondary factor 
before 1621, gave the gentry the nucleus around which their 
political philosophy was formed. 

When parliament met in 1614, two courses were open for 
its future. If the crown had succeeded to the position of influ- 
ence formerly held by the nobility, it could have reduced 
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parliament in time to a mere instrument for registering its 
decrees. But when the gentry attacked this expansion of royal 
influence, they opened the way for their own triumph. They 
so thoroughly discredited the crown’s traditional election 
practices by attacking them during the session of 1614 that 
in the 1620's the official element in the house of commons 
was reduced to impotence. 
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A HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT. By John Fred Bell. (New 
York: Ronald Press, 1953. Pp. x, 696. $6.50.) 


The study of the development of economic thought is highly bene- 
ficial to economist and historian alike. It forces the former to think in 
terms of history and the latter to consider all of the major ideas and 
theories of economics. If the subject is properly presented, it should leave 
the student with a realization of the continuity of economic ideas, relat- 
ing them to their origins and the settings in which they occurred. It tends 
to show how environment affects ideas and how ideas influence the 
environment. One gets a better understanding of both sides of conflicting 
schools of thought through a study of their origins and development; 
and it becomes impossible completely to separate economic doctrines 
from philosophical, political and social factors. 

Because of the continual development of economic thought and new 
interpretations of old ideas, there is always need for new books in the 
field. A History of Economic Thought by Professor John Fred Bell, in 
the author’s own words, “traces the development of economic thought 
from antiquity to the present time.” Beginning with an analysis of the 
economic ideas in the early Biblical times, Part I includes also the Greek, 
Roman, and Medieval periods. Following the chronological method of 
presentation, Parts II through VII cover the following subjects: Mercan- 
tilism, Cameralism and the Physiocrats; Critics and Criticisms of Classical 
Economics; Marginal Utility Economics; Development of Economics in 
the United States; Main Currents of Economic Thought in the Twen- 
tieth Century. This last part includes Marshall, Keynes, and the major 
recent contributions of the Swedish and American economists. 

In accordance with classical tradition in economics, Professor Bell 
stresses the development of value and price analysis and the theories 
involving the distribution of income in the form of wages, rent, interest 
and profits as they accrue to land (natural resources), labor, capital and 
entrepreneurial services. In tracing the evolution of economic theory, he 
does not neglect the importance of the social background, of economic, 
political, social and cultural institutions and their relationship to eco- 
nomic theory and policy. One of the best features of the book appears 
in the historical and descriptive material in which the author presents 
the reader with a picture of the environmental framework surrounding 
each important school of economic thought. He has included a wealth of 
biographical material relating to the lives of all of the individuals who 
have contributed significantly to the development of economic ideas. 
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This material appears in the context, when especially pertinent, and 
otherwise is relegated to footnotes for the reader who is sufficiently 
interested. 

Although, as noted above, Professor Bell emphasizes the development 
of value and distribution theory, the macro, or aggregative approach to 
economics is not overlooked. Because of the recent influence of John 
Maynard Keynes, national income economics looms large in present day 
economic literature. This fact has tended to force a re-evaluation of the 
contributions of some of the earlier writers who anticipated many of 
the Keynesian ideas but received very little attention in the past from 
the historians. Professor Bell gives proper attention to the development 
of macro-economics throughout. 

The very completeness of the work carries with it the disadvantage, 
though necessarily unavoidable, of cramming a large number of persons 
and ideas within the space of a single text. On the other hand, one might 
wonder at the comparatively small space accorded such men as Bentham 
and Von Thunen whose contributions were not inconsiderable, or at 
the lack of critical analysis of certain ideas such as Say’s law of markets. 
Worthy of note are the chapters on Adam Smith which give evidence 
of a great deal of thought and first hand research on the subject of the 
‘Father of Modern Economics” and his work. 

By and large, the author achieves a remarkably well balanced and 
complete piece of work done in a thoroughly objective manner. Each 
chapter is summarized and the work is well documented. It is written in 
an interesting and lucid style. The reading of this book will be reward- 
ing to historian and economist alike. 


GEORGE HUNSBERGER 
University of Arkansas 


THE DECLINE OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE IN THE WEST. By 
Frank W. Walbank. (New York, Henry Schuman, College Paper- 
backs, 1953. Pp. xiii, 87. $1.00.) 


This volume is a consideration of historical problems mainly centered 
in the second and third centuries A.p. In it Professor Walbank has 
introduced, criticised, and elucidated many data. In general his interpre- 
tation of these data inclines toward the strongly economic although he 
wisely cautions his reader that “the cause of the decline of the Roman 
Empire is not to be sought in any one feature . . . . but rather in the 
whole structure of ancient society” (p. 67). He stresses most frequently 
the lack of technological advance and the basis of slavery in the ancient 
social system. He seems to recognize that a student gradually acquires a 
feeling for the period. The most unsatisfactory part of the discussion 
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is his rather inconclusive jousting with the views expressed by Oertel in 
the Cambridge Ancient History. 

It is unfair to quote passages out of context, but it is hard to resist 
on one point. In Chapter I, after commenting on the archeological and 
papyrological finds of the last fifty years, Walbank says: “Now for the 
first time it is possible to turn a microscope on the ancient world. From 
the considerations of thousands of separate instances, general trends 
have been deduced, statistical laws have been established 
bias of our sources has thus largely been overcome Thus for the 
first time in history it has become possible to analyze the course of decay 
in the Roman world with a high degree of objectivity” (pp. 6-7). Our 
author surely recognizes the exaggeration of such a claim, as the mod- 
erate tone of most of his conclusions shows, but such an introductory 
statement is, I submit, dangerous for the young student, and a bit 
ridiculous to the older student. 

Every historian who deals with Roman imperial history or with the 
beginnings of medieval history must grapple with the problem of the 
“decline and fall” of the Roman Empire. If a historian of the whole 
Roman period should falter in his explanations or present merely a 
description of solutions already adumbrated, we may forgive him. How- 
ever in a book aimed largely at this insoluble historical problem, we 
admire the writer’s courage and ask for original ideas as a justification 
of his effort. By such a criterion the present book can hardly be called 
an unqualified success, although at times it stimulates thought, especially 
in the last two chapters on applications to present-day problems. 

Finally it is interesting to note that the preface is dated 1944 (the 
latest date cited in the bibliography is 1943). 

WILLIAM C. McDERMOTT 
University of Pennsylvania 


LIBERALISM AS A FORCE IN HISTORY: LECTURES ON AS- 
PECTS OF THE LIBERAL TRADITION. By Paul Wallace Gates, 
Helen Maud Cam, Hajo Holborn. (Henry Wells Lawrence Memorial 
Lectures, Vol. III. Edited by Chester Mc A. Destler.) (Connecticut 
College, 1953. Pp. 52. Cloth $2.00; Paper $1.25.) 


This book contains three essays by experts in their special fields of 
study. In it readers will find, as the editor well states in his Introduction, 
“many a shrewd comment and appraisal of events, ideas, trends, and 
problems that are useful in confronting the problems of the age.” 

The first, ““The Reasons for the Failure of the Paris Peace Settle- 
ment,” is by Professor Hajo Holborn, well-known as an authoritative 
writer on European diplomacy. Professor Holborn makes a highly sug- 
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gestive comparison between two great peace conferences, that of Vienna 
in 1815 and that of Paris in 1919. In his judgment Vienna was fairly 
successful; for a century following no general war took place, and no 
substantial changes were made in the political boundaries of Europe. 
Paris, by contrast, was a ghastly failure; a generation later the Second 
World War broke out, and the political map of Europe underwent 
changes of the most drastic kind. 

In explanation the author presents a thesis. It is that peace and 
security had been maintained by adhering to the historic doctrine of the 
balance of power as the regulative principle of the European system of 
states, supplemented by collective action in harmony with this principle. 
Vienna re-established the balance of power, and despite the efforts of the 
Holy Alliance to preserve absolute monarchy and aristocratic privilege, 
general peace reigned in Europe. Paris by contrast rejected the balance 
of power in favor of the new doctrine of the “community of power” 
incorporated in the League of Nations. This great change was due, 
asserts the author, to President Wilson’s “misunderstanding of the rela- 
tionship between ideas and power in history.” For all his international 
idealism, the president could not “blot out certain realities of political 
power.” What followed was the reappearance of fierce national antago- 
nisms, which rapidly undermined the League of Nations. Largely for this 
reason, concludes Professor Holborn, Paris achieved neither balance of 
power nor community of power, and the logical outcome was another 
world war. 

Professor Holborn develops his thesis learnedly, cogently, doggedly, 
but, in the opinion of the present reviewer, not convincingly. Though 
no general war took place for a century after the Congress of Vienna, 
the balance of power did not preserve the peace of Europe. From 1815 
to 1914 no fewer than 13 wars were fought in Europe itself, not counting 
the wars waged by European powers in other parts of the world. And 
the Crimean War was almost European in extent. All during the “cen- 
tury of peace” the European nations were getting ready for a war, fight- 
ing a war, or recovering from a war. That no general war took place 
was due to the fact that no European nation then felt strong enough 
to conquer Europe. When the Kaiser came to the helm of Germany the 
story was another, and a different, one. It then became evident that what 
was needed was an alternative to the balance of power. Collective se- 
curity through a world organization came not primarily because of 
Wilson’s stubborn idealism but because the balance of power had failed 
so miserably to preserve peace. And when the League of Nations col- 
lapsed it was soon succeeded by another world organization, the United 
Nations. L’union mondiale est morte. Vive l’union mondiale! 

Highly interesting and informative is Professor Gates’ essay, “From 
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Individualism to Collectivism in American Land Policy.” Its central 
theme is the change of America’s land policy from the laissez faire 
liberalism of the nineteenth century to the collectivistic liberalism of the 
twentieth. And the change, insists Professor Gates, was due not to ab- 
stract ideology but to actual experience. In developing his theme the 
author takes land policy through three stages. The first was the period 
before the Civil War, when the country “was caught up in a frenzy of 
land speculation.” Investors in Western lands acquired large tracts which 
they held for a rise in price. The pioneers who settled in the West de- 
manded that land be given, not sold to them, claiming that their labor 
alone gave it value. Into this conflict came Eastern conservative elements, 
who advanced the “revenue concept,” according to which the govern- 
ment should retain the public lands as sources of revenue, thereby obviat- 
ing the necessity for increasing taxes. 

The second stage was that of the “free grant,” inaugurated by the 
Homestead Act of 1862. This famous law gave “the small man the right 
to acquire a piece of the national domain,” practically free and with few 
restrictions. At the same time large tracts were given to railway builders; 
and, in one way or another, lumber and cattle corporations managed to 
acquire extensive tracts. This laissez faire policy, welcomed at first, proved 
in the course of time to be calamitous. The large corporations exploited 
their lands without any regard for the preservation of the nation’s 
natural resources. The homesteaders, having little or no capital to de- 
velop their lands, were often driven to the wall and reduced to tenancy 
or penury. 

Then came the third stage, characterized by the policy of “conserva- 
tion.” The brain child of Gifford Pinchot, conservation was enthusiasti- 
cally espoused by President Theodore Roosevelt, and it constitutes his 
surest title to fame as a social reformer. Laissez faire was repudiated, 
and government control and regulation of public lands became the order 
of the day. Conservation was so popular that it won the support of both 
parties. From regulation it advanced to government ownership during 
the administration of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. The T.V.A., 
the most famous example of the new policy, made the United States the 
“greatest. power producing agent in the world.” Readers of Professor 
Gates’ essay, including the present reviewer, will be grateful to him for 
his luminous exposition of a great American domestic policy. 

In the third essay the reader travels in time and space to the study 
of “Representative Institutions in England and Europe in the Fifteenth 
Century in Relation to Later Developments.” The author, Professor Cam, 
tackles a problem of great interest to students of the historical develop- 
ment of political liberalism. Why did the English parliament, alone of 
the representative assemblies established in Europe, survive? Her answer 
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is that it managed to retain the power of the purse; and as it paid the 
piper it called the tune. For one reason or another the parliaments on 
the Continent lost this power; hence they faded away, and absolutism 
became the accepted form of government. This view, while by no means 
novel, is buttressed by Professor Cam with interesting and pertinent data 
from original sources. 

In the fifteenth century the English parliament was girding its loins 
for its great future. According to Professor Cam, the commons was then 
organized so efficiently that its power was bound to grow. And grow it 
did, “inch by inch.” She points out that, unlike the representative as- 
semblies on the Continent, the English parliament was bicameral. The 
commons contained representatives of both the knights and the bur- 
gesses, who constituted the new sources of taxation on which the king 
was now dependent. Again, unlike the situation on the Continent, the 
English parliament had no rivals in regional assemblies, hence its legisla- 
tion “was coming to affect an ever widening field of national interests.” 
So important had parliament become in the fifteenth century that, a 
century later, Henry VIII, autocrat that he was, had need of its co-opera- 
tion when he broke with Rome. As the power of parliament grew, its 
claims grew even greater. Finally, as a result of the Revolution of 1688, 
parliament was recognized as the supreme power in the state. Professor 
Cam’s essay is a valuable contribution to the understanding of how the 
“mother of parliaments” came to be what it is today. 


J. SALWYN SCHAPIRO 
City College of New York 


TUDOR CHAMBER ADMINISTRATION, 1485-1547. By Walter C. 
Richardson. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1952. 
Pp. 541. $6.50.) 


This is a careful, well documented study of royal revenue and its 
management under the first two Tudors. It deals specifically with that 
part of the royal revenue which the king enjoyed as feudal suzerain and 
which was independent of parliamentary control—that part to which 
men referred when they maintained that the king should live upon his 
own. It arose primarily from rents which the king enjoyed as landlord 
of vast estates or from feudal incidents from those who held their lands 
as tenants in capite. 

These revenues, before the Tudors, had customarily been collected 
by local officials and returned to the Exchequer. Under Henry VII an 
increasing part of them was placed under the management of the King’s 
Chamber, that part of the organization of the royal household which 
served the King’s own Chamber as distinct from other parts of the house- 
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hold. This increase of business involved of course an enlargement of the 
Chamber organization and the addition to it of officials versed in estate 
management. The process of transfer proceeded apace under Henry VIII 
and at the end of his reign the old Exchequer had lost almost all of its 
business and a good deal of its prestige. 

The burden imposed upon the Chamber was considerably increased 
by the wholesale confiscation of lands from rebels and traitors under 
Henry VII. It was greatly augmented by the spoliation of the monastic 
lands and the diversion of papal revenues from the pope to the king 
after the break from Rome. In consequence of these duties the Chamber 
became departmentalized, and new organizations were created to take 
care of different parts of it—specifically, the Court of Augmentations for 
the monastic lands, the Court of First Fruits and Tenths for ecclesiastical 
revenues and the Court of Wards and Liveries for the most lucrative of 
the feudal incidents. 

This in brief is Professor Richardson’s theme. He was inspired to deal 
with it by the late Professor A. P. Newton of the University of London, 
who broke the first ground on the subject in an article published over 
thirty years ago. There is virtually nothing else in print except what 
Professor Dietz has had to say in his more comprehensive studies of 
Tudor finance. The material in manuscript is abundant, though far 
from complete. Almost all of it is in the English Public Record Office and 
the British Museum, though Professor Richardson has unearthed some 
almost forgotten papers in the Muniment room at Westminster Abbey 
which add considerably to our knowledge of one of Henry VII's ablest 
ministers, Sir Reginald Bray. 

Professor Richardson has presented his material in great detail and 
in the presentation of it has thrown a good deal of light upon problems 
like estate management, on such minor officials as surveyors and wood- 
wards and on a number of competent officials of the second order of 
greatness, men like Edward Belknap, John Hussey, Robert Southwell 
and Brian Tuke, who did good work in their day. Indeed, Professor 
Richardson has expressed the opinion that the Chamber became a kind 
of training school for Tudor statesmen, though the Elizabethan historian 
will be disappointed to discover few or none of those who served in 
Henry VIII’s Chamber emerging in the service of his great daughter. 

Altogether the book makes important contributions to our knowledge 
of early Tudor administration. It might have been briefer to advantage. 
The arrangement of it has involved a good deal of repetition. I have 
noted very few mistakes, though there seem to be some discrepancies 
between the estimates of royal land revenues at the end of the 16th cen- 
tury on pp. 377 and 385. And certainly the figure of £556,998.3.7 as the 
total receipts of the Elizabethan exchequer in 1560 is very misleading as 
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an index to revenue, since some £85000 of it was money borrowed and 
£90000 of it represented the sale of capital assets. 

There are some ambiguities. Since Professor Richardson has supplied 
a glossary of terms, it is a pity that he did not include such terms as 
livery or recognizance. It is amazing how many serious blunders have 
been made in Tudor financial history by a misunderstanding of the term 
recognizance. 

The book contains an excellent bibliography with an illuminating 
description of the unprinted sources. 


CONYERS READ 
University of Pennsylvania 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Lucien Romier. Translated from the 
French and completed by A. L. Rowse. (New York: St. Martin's 
Press, 1953. Pp. xvii, 487. $6.50.) 


A major portion of this book appeared originally in France as 
L’Ancienne France. It ended with the year 1789. Using a rough first 
draft manuscript left by the late author and supplementing it with work 
of his own, the translator, Mr. Rowse, brought the account up through 
1945. The last three or four chapters are entirely the work of Mr. Rowse. 

The book suffers considerably from the necessity of compressing the 
entire history of a great nation into less than 500 pages. However, a 
difficult job has been done well. It does not pretend to be a detailed 
narrative of events in France. Rather it consists largely of a highly, 
sometimes provocatively, interpretive account of various historical 
periods. As might be expected, the two authors have placed the greatest 
emphasis upon the period before the revolution of 1789. Only about 
one-third of the volume is devoted to the last 165 years of French history. 

M. Romier viewed the history of France as the record of a struggle 
between two opposing tendencies: to be a world maritime power or 
to be a great continental power. On several occasions, according to the 
author, France faced an opportunity to play that role in world affairs 
which in fact was assumed by England in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. That is, it could have been the dominant maritime and com- 
mercial nation, with an empire extending over the entire globe. Such 
a situation arose in the time of Louis XIV, again in the reign of 
Louis XV, later during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic period, and 
finally during the first decades of the Third Republic. But at the crucial 
moment French governments always succumbed to the fatal temptation 
to dissipate the energies of their country in fuiile struggles on the 
continent. 


The author's patriotism sometimes betrayed him into some question- 
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able, even startling, statements. For instance, he described Catherine 
de Medici as being “more humane than her two contemporaries, Eliza- 
beth of England and Philip II of Spain” (p. 212). This was too much 
even for the translator, who, in a footnote, reminds the reader of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. However, Mr. Rowse himself, in the final 
chapters of the work, seems to have been carried away by enthusiasm for 
the justice of the French cause during the whole period between 1914 
and 1945. The closing pages of the book, liberally sprinkled with emo- 
tion-arousing words and phrases, represent a sort of diatribe against 
Germany and against all those who disagreed with French attitudes 
toward Germany. 

Apart from the text itself, A History of France is deficient in sev- 
eral respects. The lack of documentation is to be expected in a work 
of this type; but Mr. Rowse could have rendered a service to the general 
reader who is not a specialist in the field by adding at least some form 
of bibliography. Moreover, the index is far from adequate. For instance, 
in the portion of the book dealing with the Second Republic and the 
early days of the Second Empire, Lamartine, Persigny, and the National 
Workshops all are mentioned in the text. None of these items appears 
in the index. 

Despite the shortcomings mentioned above, however, this volume is 
a valuable addition to historical literature. Scholars will find it a stimu- 
lating interpretation of the development of the French nation. Teachers 
will welcome it as a badly needed textbook for undergraduate general 
survey courses in French history. While it is not perfect for the latter 
purpose, it is better than anything else currently in print. 

TRUMAN DRIGGS 
Allegheny College 


ROBE AND SWORD. THE REGROUPING OF THE FRENCH 
ARISTOCRACY AFTER LOUIS XIV. By Franklin L. Ford. [Har- 
vard Historical Studies, Volume LXIV.] (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. Pp. xiii, 280. $6.00.) 


To the immense literature about eighteenth century France this book 
is an important addition. It is also a good demonstration of how to 
investigate the trees without losing sight of the woods. 

Basically Mr. Ford's study is of the “high robe” of the sovereign courts 
between 1715 and 1748: their role as nobles, magistrates, men of prop- 
erty, and obstructors of the workings of absolutism. Into this project has 
gone considerable original research in French archives, resulting in a 
reliabie and very useful description. By the skillful use of secondary 
sources this information is shown to be relevant to the larger story of 
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the decline and fall of French absolutism. What had been at the time 
of the Fronde a “narrow professional fraternity with aims distinct from 
those of the feudal class” had become by 1748 the “standard bearer of a 
nobility which without its institutional strength would have lapsed into 
atomized, voiceless impotence” (p. 248). Mr. Ford's “regrouping of the 
French aristocracy” means that by the time of Montesquieu’s Esprit des 
lois the aristocracy which was to prove capable of paralyzing bureaucratic 
absolutism in 1788 was already formed. Thereafter the privileged ex- 
ploited their new power, and “historical interest inevitably shifts to other 
forces—the monarchy and the Third Estate—which still offered alterna- 
tive possibilities of behavior and expression” (p. ix). 

This reviewer is not so sure that “historical interest inevitably shifts 
to other forces.” What Mr. Ford has done in halting his story with Mon- 
tesquieu’s fusion of robe and sword doctrines is to set the stage for a 
drama in which the aristocracy was yet to play a leading role. Having 
established impressively the differences between the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century magistracies, he has every right to stop, leaving us 
with a clearer understanding of the place of the years 1715-1748 in the 
social preparation of the struggle between the crown and the aristocracy. 
It is worth remarking, however, that if the robe was socially mature by 
1748, its political development was not yet finished. In the strange inter- 
action of the real and the theoretical, which was to accompany the 
parlements’ competition with the crown for the support of the new 
public opinion, the high robe was to be drawn far beyond Montesquieu’s 
compromise position. In theory as well as fact they were to open the way 
for the Estates General. Among the alternatives to absolutism their push 
toward an aristocratic constitutionalism should not be underestimated, 
even if it was half blind. 

Mr. Ford’s excellent study prepares us for later scenes in which the 
high robe led the French aristocracy to defeat. It poses the problem of 
the extent to which that defeat grew out of the characteristics which 
they had developed by the middle of the century. The author of course 
makes no pretense of solving the problem, but within the limits of his 
chronology he has exploited all the possibilities, and those who wish to 
consider the later years may build on his book with confidence. 


PAUL H. BEIK 
Swarthmore College 


LA SOCIETE MILITAIRE DANS LA FRANCE CONTEMPORAINE, 
1815-1939. By Raoul Girardet. (Paris: Plon, 1953. Pp. 328. 600 fr.) 


The ineluctable requirement of a large standing army created a class 
composed of the professional soldier or the “military society.” M. 
Girardet analyzes its structure and connects its evolution with that of 
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France in three aspects: the place of the army in the hearts and minds of 
Frenchmen, how the society was recruited and what was its daily life, 
its code of honor and its traditions. 

After 1815 the lot of the professional in the “old army” was not a 
happy one, with slow promotion, low pay and the neglect that comes in 
periods of peace when belief in the triumph of economic and social 
progress over force becomes fashionable. His adversaries were of the 
right, for in conservative eyes the soldier now suggested crusades of 
peoples against kings and unwanted upsets in the European order. A 
crisis in recruiting officers resulted, for there was no military caste, and 
admissions from the ranks exceeded by three to one those from military 
schools. The army became an isolated, separated society, which thought 
of itself simply as civil servants and whose cult of passive obedience to 
the office rather than the leader was officially encouraged. This meant 
self-abnegation, intellectual inertia, scorning reflection on military mat- 
ters and reliance in war on improvisation, in battle on the bayonet. The 
frequency of revolutions in France forced the army, like other civil 
servants, to assure its coherence and continuity by political passivity. 
Submission to legitimate power became part of its code of honor and 
dread of political responsibility, part of its tradition. Its defeat in 1870 
was explained in terms of vices in military institutions, but the author 
suggests that the “old army” was the victim of a too narrow and simple 
conception of its duties and responsibilities. 

After the Revolution of 1848 it was those wanting a changed order 
who hated the army; and by 1872 the professional soldier had come to 
be regarded as the saviour of the conservatives. In the wave of patriotism 
which followed defeat and dismemberment, the latter accepted in prin- 
ciple compulsory service, former republicans changed their minds about 
a militia, and “one world” intellectuals became nationalistic. Thus a 
national army was created which became “forbidden ground” above the 
contest between the conception of a hierarchic society impregnated with 
Christianity and the vision of a democratic one founded on the cult 
of reason. This “new army” became the “trade” for the Catholic-mon- 
archist, the chateau having become a burden instead of a refuge, and 
admission from the ranks declined. But it created the paradox of officers 
socially distinct and widely separated from men, for the conscript was 
now but a sojourner. The old homogeneity disappeared, and some of 
the sojourners returned to their hearths to write books about what the 
army had done to them. Twenty years after ‘the terrible year” one of 
the divisions between the conflicting concepts was in the attitude toward 
the army. 

Nor did the army escape faction. An article by Lyautey, the friend 
of de Mun, that the officer’s true function was educational was regarded 
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as so extreme in 1891 that he was sent to Indo-China (inaugurating a 
golden age of the colonial soldier). Ten years later his ideas were put 
into effect by a government which vested promotion and assignment in 
the minister of war instead of the generals. Thereafter advancement 
came to the masons, rather than the talented. The army was used not 
only to put down strikes but also to enforce anticlerical legislation. Many 
resigned, and the center of gravity of the military society slid through 
the middle into the petty bourgeoisie. The old faults of isolation, con- 
formism and inertia reappeared. As war approached, the ranks closed; 
and in 1914 a national unity, more conscious and stronger than ever 
before, was solidified in the army of France. 

Between the wars the cycle reoccurred, for the experiences of the 
first World War brought no modification to France’s military institu- 
tions. The second did, and forced upon the officer a political choice, for 
in November 1942, “governments of France” from Vichy, Algiers and 
London, of which two were revolutionary and only one legitimate, de- 
manded his allegiance. Consequently, of the many changes taking place 
today in the military society of France, one is a new concept of loyalty 
to the leaders rather than the office. 

If maintaining a large military establishment be now an ineluctable 
requirement for us, we shall have to learn to live with “a nation within 
a nation,” as de Vigny defined the army. M. Girardet has given us an 
elaborate, penetrating and well-written account of how the French did 
it “for better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and in health.” 
That our American democracy is not an article of export is nc reason 
for our not importing and profiting by the experience of others. This 
book should be translated and widely read, in political as well as intel- 
lectual circles. 

The impression is conveyed (pp. 244-247) that the effect of anti- 
militarism before 1914 was very limited. It is true that this doctrine was 
opposed at working class conferences by strong minorities and that a 
majority of schoolteachers were Jacobins wearing the cockade and not 
antimilitarists. But if there was “total unanimity, without cracks” in 
August 1914, in May 1917 (when neither the British nor the German 
armies were near mutiny) the French army had only two reliable divi- 
sions. Is it not possible that the cracks in the structure were there but 
not detected? The earlier books of Jaurés and Sembat enjoyed a great 
wartime vogue. A difficulty for the historian of societies is to determine 
how long it takes for ideas to trickle down and acquire axiomatic 
acceptance. 

A society is the sum of social units and M. Girardet deserves high 
credit for his account of the evolution of one unit within an evolving 
whole. The editors of the collection to which this volume belongs also 
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able, even startling, statements. For instance, he described Catherine 
de Medici as being “more humane than her two contemporaries, Eliza- 
beth of England and Philip II of Spain” (p. 212). This was too much 
even for the translator, who, in a footnote, reminds the reader of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. However, Mr. Rowse himself, in the final 
chapters of the work, seems to have been carried away by enthusiasm for 
the justice of the French cause during the whole period between 1914 
and 1945. The closing pages of the book, liberally sprinkled with emo- 
tion-arousing words and phrases, represent a sort of diatribe against 
Germany and against all those who disagreed with French attitudes 
toward Germany. 

Apart from the text itself, A History of France is deficient in sev- 
eral respects. The lack of documentation is to be expected in a work 
of this type; but Mr. Rowse could have rendered a service to the general 
reader who is not a specialist in the field by adding at least some form 
of bibliography. Moreover, the index is far from adequate. For instance, 
in the portion of the book dealing with the Second Republic and the 
early days of the Second Empire, Lamartine, Persigny, and the National 
Workshops all are mentioned in the text. None of these items appears 
in the index. 

Despite the shortcomings mentioned above, however, this volume is 
a valuable addition to historical literature. Scholars will find it a stimu- 
lating interpretation of the development of the French nation. Teachers 
will welcome it as a badly needed textbook for undergraduate general 
survey courses in French history. While it is not perfect for the latter 
purpose, it is better than anything else currently in print. 

TRUMAN DRIGGS 
Allegheny College 


ROBE AND SWORD. THE REGROUPING OF THE FRENCH 
ARISTOCRACY AFTER LOUIS XIV. By Franklin L. Ford. [Har- 
vard Historical Studies, Volume LXIV.] (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. Pp. xiii, 280. $6.00.) 


To the immense literature about eighteenth century France this book 
is an important addition. It is also a good demonstration of how to 
investigate the trees without losing sight of the woods. 

Basically Mr. Ford's study is of the “high robe” of the sovereign courts 
between 1715 and 1748: their role as nobles, magistrates, men of prop- 
erty, and obstructors of the workings of absolutism. Into this project has 
gone considerable original research in French archives, resulting in a 
reliable and very useful description. By the skillful use of secondary 
sources this information is shown to be relevant to the larger story of 
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the decline and fall of French absolutism. What had been at the time 
of the Fronde a “narrow professional fraternity with aims distinct from 
those of the feudal class” had become by 1748 the “standard bearer of a 
nobility which without its institutional strength would have lapsed into 
atomized, voiceless impotence” (p. 248). Mr. Ford’s “regrouping of the 
French aristocracy” means that by the time of Montesquieu’s Esprit des 
lois the aristocracy which was to prove capable of paralyzing bureaucratic 
absolutism in 1788 was already formed. Thereafter the privileged ex- 
ploited their new power, and “historical interest inevitably shifts to other 
forces—the monarchy and the Third Estate—which still offered alterna- 
tive possibilities of behavior and expression” (p. ix). 

This reviewer is not so sure that “historical interest inevitably shifts 
to other forces.” What Mr. Ford has done in halting his story with Mon- 
tesquieu’s fusion of robe and sword doctrines is to set the stage for a 
drama in which the aristocracy was yet to play a leading role. Having 
established impressively the differences between the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century magistracies, he has every right to stop, leaving us 
with a clearer understanding of the place of the years 1715-1748 in the 
social preparation of the struggle between the crown and the aristocracy. 
It is worth remarking, however, that if the robe was socially mature by 
1748, its political development was not yet finished. In the strange inter- 
action of the real and the theoretical, which was to accompany the 
parlements’ competition with the crown for the support of the new 
public opinion, the high robe was to be drawn far beyond Montesquieu’s 
compromise position. In theory as well as fact they were to open the way 
for the Estates General. Among the alternatives to absolutism their push 
toward an aristocratic constitutionalism should not be underestimated, 
even if it was half blind. 

Mr. Ford’s excellent study prepares us for later scenes in which the 
high robe led the French aristocracy to defeat. It poses the problem of 
the extent to which that defeat grew out of the characteristics which 
they had developed by the middle of the century. The author of course 
makes no pretense of solving the problem, but within the limits of his 
chronology he has exploited all the possibilities, and those who wish to 
consider the later years may build on his book with confidence. 


PAUL H. BEIK 
Swarthmore College 


LA SOCIETE MILITAIRE DANS LA FRANCE CONTEMPORAINE, 
1815-1939. By Raoul Girardet. (Paris: Plon, 1953. Pp. 328. 600 fr.) 


The ineluctable requirement of a large standing army created a class 
composed of the professional soldier or the “military society.” M. 
Girardet analyzes its structure and connects its evolution with that of 
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France in three aspects: the place of the army in the hearts and minds of 
Frenchmen, how the society was recruited and what was its daily life, 
its code of honor and its traditions. 

After 1815 the lot of the professional in the “old army” was not a 
happy one, with slow promotion, low pay and the neglect that comes in 
periods of peace when belief in the triumph of economic and social 
progress over force becomes fashionable. His adversaries were of the 
right, for in conservative eyes the soldier now suggested crusades of 
peoples against kings and unwanted upsets in the European order. A 
crisis in recruiting officers resulted, for there was no military caste, and 
admissions from the ranks exceeded by three to one those from military 
schools. The army became an isolated, separated society, which thought 
of itself simply as civil servants and whose cult of passive obedience to 
the office rather than the leader was officially encouraged. This meant 
self-abnegation, intellectual inertia, scorning reflection on military mat- 
ters and reliance in war on improvisation, in battle on the bayonet. The 
frequency of revolutions in France forced the army, like other civil 
servants, to assure its coherence and continuity by political passivity. 
Submission to legitimate power became part of its code of honor and 
dread of political responsibility, part of its tradition. Its defeat in 1870 
was explained in terms of vices in military institutions, but the author 
suggests that the “old army” was the victim of a too narrow and simple 
conception of its duties and responsibilities. 

After the Revolution of 1848 it was those wanting a changed order 
who hated the army; and by 1872 the professional soldier had come to 
be regarded as the saviour of the conservatives. In the wave of patriotism 
which followed defeat and dismemberment, the latter accepted in prin- 
ciple compulsory service, former republicans changed their minds about 
a militia, and “one world” intellectuals became nationalistic. Thus a 
national army was created which became “forbidden ground” above the 
contest between the conception of a hierarchic society impregnated with 
Christianity and the vision of a democratic one founded on the cult 
of reason. This “new army” became the “trade” for the Catholic-mon- 
archist, the chateau having become a burden instead of a refuge, and 
admission from the ranks declined. But it created the paradox of officers 
socially distinct and widely separated from men, for the conscript was 
now but a sojourner. The old homogeneity disappeared, and some of 
the sojourners returned to their hearths to write books about what the 
army had done to them. Twenty years after “the terrible year” one of 
the divisions between the conflicting concepts was in the attitude toward 
the army. 

Nor did the army escape faction. An article by Lyautey, the friend 
of de Mun, that the officer’s true function was educational was regarded 
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as so extreme in 1891 that he was sent to Indo-China (inaugurating a 
golden age of the colonial soldier). Ten years later his ideas were put 
into effect by a government which vested promotion and assignment in 
the minister of war instead of the generals. Thereafter advancement 
came to the masons, rather than the talented. The army was used not 
only to put down strikes but also to enforce anticlerical legislation. Many 
resigned, and the center of gravity of the military society slid through 
the middle into the petty bourgeoisie. The old faults of isolation, con- 
formism and inertia reappeared. As war approached, the ranks closed; 
and in 1914 a national unity, more conscious and stronger than ever 
before, was solidified in the army of France. 

Between the wars the cycle reoccurred, for the experiences of the 
first World War brought no modification to France’s military institu- 
tions. The second did, and forced upon the officer a political choice, for 
in November 1942, “governments of France” from Vichy, Algiers and 
London, of which two were revolutionary and only one legitimate, de- 
manded his allegiance. Consequently, of the many changes taking place 
today in the military society of France, one is a new concept of loyalty 
to the leaders rather than the office. 

If maintaining a large military establishment be now an ineluctable 
requirement for us, we shall have to learn to live with “a nation within 
a nation,” as de Vigny defined the army. M. Girardet has given us an 
elaborate, penetrating and well-written account of how the French did 
it “for better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and in health.” 
That our American democracy is not an article of export is no reason 
for our not importing and profiting by the experience of others. This 
book should be translated and widely read, in political as well as intel- 
lectual circles. 

The impression is conveyed (pp. 244-247) that the effect of anti- 
militarism before 1914 was very limited. It is true that this doctrine was 
opposed at working class conferences by strong minorities and that a 
majority of schoolteachers were Jacobins wearing the cockade and not 
antimilitarists. But if there was “total unanimity, without cracks” in 
August 1914, in May 1917 (when neither the British nor the German 
armies were near mutiny) the French army had only two reliable divi- 
sions. Is it not possible that the cracks in the structure were there but 
not detected? The earlier books of Jaurés and Sembat enjoyed a great 
wartime vogue. A difficulty for the historian of societies is to determine 
how long it takes for ideas to trickle down and acquire axiomatic 
acceptance. 

A society is the sum of social units and M. Girardet deserves high 
credit for his account of the evolution of one unit within an evolving 
whole. The editors of the collection to which this volume belongs also 
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merit praise for proposing to concentrate on the religious, moral and 
cultural phenomena of a civilization at the expense of the political and 
national. But would they consider furnishing footnotes to indicate the 
edition and page from which quotations are taken and an index? 


ADOLPH G. ROSENGARTEN, JR. 
Ithan, Pa. 


FRENCH OPINION ON WAR AND DIPLOMACY DURING THE 
SECOND EMPIRE. By Lynn M. Case. (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1954. Pp. xii, 339. $6.00.) 


The primary thesis of this book is that public opinion was a constant 
influence on the formation of French foreign policy during the Second 
Empire and in some instances was the principal determinant of policy. 
In proving the thesis the chief difficulty is the establishment of a positive 
causal connection between public opinion on the one hand and official 
policy on the other. The policies are well-known, and Professor Case by 
a thorough examination of all pertinent sources has discovered what 
public opinion was on the major issues of foreign policy. In two impor- 
tant cases he has found virtually certain evidence that public opinion 
was the chief determinant of policy. The first was in 1866, when the 
unmistakable pacificism of the public caused Napoleon to offer his media- 
tion in the Austro-Prussian War unsupported by the simultaneous mili- 
tary preparations that he originally intended and that would have given 
his intervention real authority. The second came in 1870, when belliger- 
ent opinion convinced even Ollivier that there could be no backing down 
before Prussia if the government and perhaps even the Empire were to 
survive. Elsewhere the cases are not so clear cut, and inference must play 
a role in determining the causal relationship. Professor Case has, how- 
ever, found twelve instances where the evidence is reasonably conclusive 
that public opinion contributed to the shaping of the decisions taken. 
Without the discovery of additional evidence (and that of a conclusive 
kind rarely found), no one is likely to come closer to a certain proof 
of the book’s thesis. 

Historians will probably find most interesting the chapter on French 
policy in the Austro-Prussian War and the chapter on the crisis of July 
1870, for they contribute to clarification of why the unfortunate decisions 
of those years were made. Napoleon and his advisers emerge as both 
wiser and weaker than they have usually been depicted—wiser because, 
Professor Case shows, they personally knew that their decisions were 
mistaken, weaker because they lacked the courage to defy public opinion 
and take the wiser courses. The chapter on 1870 is also important be- 
cause of its revisions of Professor E. M. Carroll’s analysis of public 
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opinion and its influence on Napoleon and his government in the crisis 
of July 1870. (Cf. his French public opinion and foreign affairs, 1870-1914 
[N.Y., 1931]) Drawing his conclusions from an examination of the press 
and memoirs, Professor Carroll held that opinion was pacific, the govern- 
ment anxious for war. Professor Case’s much more thorough delving into 
the sources proves the contrary and even indicates that Professor Carroll's 
analysis of press opinion needs revision. 

Professor Case’s book will long remain the authoritative study of 
French opinion on foreign affairs in the fifties and sixties. Its documenta- 
tion is complete, its argument clear and logical, its major conclusions 
difficult to refute. The author, moreover, has the courage to make moral 
judgments. After presenting his findings with scholarly detachment he 
inquires into the meaning for our time of what he has discovered about 
the Second Empire, and in his final chapter he presents a provocative 
judgment on the role of public opinion in a system of sovereign national 
states. DAVID H. PINKNEY 


University of Missouri 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 1775-1783. By John R. Alden. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. Pp. xviii, 294. $3.75.) 


Dr. Alden’s fine book is one of the first volumes of the “New Ameri- 
can Nation Series” to appear in print. Dr. Alden’s book is intended to 
replace Claude H. Van Tyne’s, The American Revolution, 1776-1783, 
which appeared in 1905, as part of the original “American Nation” series. 
The Van Tyne volume was probably the finest book available on the 
history of the American Revolution for more than a decade after 1905. 
Yet, it may be asserted with confidence that the Van Tyne volume is now 
dated and inadequate and that the Alden version of the American Revo- 
lution is in every way more complete and satisfactory than its predecessor 
of nearly fifty years ago. 

The present reviewer has placed the Van Tyne and Alden volumes 
side-by-side and has made an effort to determine to what extent Dr. 
Alden has been able to improve upon the earlier volume. The differences 
between the two books are numerous and of fundamental importance. 
Dr. Alden’s account is clear and factual on many points on which Van 
Tyne was vague, lacking in detail, or downright incorrect. It is clear, 
for example, that Dr. Alden has learned far more about British leaders 
and their policies, plans, decisions, and actions than Claude Van Tyne 
knew. It is also clear that Dr. Alden knows far more about the reasons 
for General Gage’s raid against Concord than did Van Tyne; likewise, 
there is a more clear and useful account of the Lexington-Concord oper- 
ation in Alden’s pages than in those of Van Tyne. Dr. Alden explains, 
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and Van Tyne fails to explain, the failure of British strategy in 1777 and 
again in 1781. In chapter after chapter, Dr. Alden’s account proves to be 
more complete and more understandable than that of his predecessor. 

How is it possible to account for the superiority of the Alden over 
the Van Tyne volume? The answer is complex and must be broken down 
into several answers. Firstly, Professor Alden has profited heavily from 
the use of the papers of General Thomas Gage, General Sir Henry 
Clinton, Lord George Germain, and the Earl of Shelburne. The collec- 
tions just mentioned, and several others of considerable importance, 
are located at the William L. Clements Library at the University of 
Michigan. They have yielded to Professor Alden and other present-day 
researchers considerable information which was not available to the 
scholars of the Van Tyne era. Secondly, Professor Alden and his con- 
temporaries have been able to use published source materials which 
were unavailable in 1905. Such collections, for example, as Julian Boyd’s 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson, John C. Fitzpatrick’s Writings of George 
Washington, and Worthington C. Ford’s Journals of the Continental 
Congress. One wonders how Claude Van Tyne was able to do as well 
as he did without the aid of such collections of published source ma- 
terials. Dr. Alden has, quite properly, used the Writings of George 
Washington and the Journals of Congress very extensively. 

It is necessary to add to the foregoing that Dr. Alden has been able 
to borrow from many fine books and articles which have appeared 
since Van Tyne’s day. For example, in writing of the Lexington-Concord 
actions or of the siege of Boston, Dr. Alden has been able to borrow from 
his own very fine book, General Gage in America. For a clearer view of 
the Yorktown campaign than was available in 1905, the author of the 
new volume on the American Revolution has been able to turn to some 
excellent articles written by Professor William B. Willcox of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Many other fine studies have appeared recently on 
men and events of the Revolution—and Professor Alden has used their 
findings most expertly. No effort will be made here to catalogue the 
specialists whose work has been useful to Dr. Alden, but the reviewer 
invites his readers to think for a moment of the contributions made to 
knowledge by some of the following authors: Samuel Flagg Bemis, 
Douglas Southall Freeman, Merrill Jensen, Louis Gottschalk, and Bern- 
hard Knollenberg. With the findings of such scholars available to but- 
tress his own sound and careful research, Professor Alden has been able 
to write a book which supersedes the Van Tyne volume completely. It is 
refreshing to observe that great progress has been made in our knowl- 
edge of the American Revolution since Claude Van Tyne wrote about 
it; truly, we know far more about the events of 1775 or 1781 in 1954 
than we did in 1905! GEORGE W. KYTE 


Lehigh University 
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PAN-SLAVISM, ITS HISTORY AND IDEOLOGY. By Hans Kohn. 


(Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 1953. Pp. 356. 
$6.25.) 


Professor Kohn’s book has not been written for a limited circle of 
specialists and should be carefully read by anyone interested in the 
problems of modern and contemporary Europe. It is the first compre- 
hensive study in English of ideas and trends among the Slavic peoples 
postulating a close co-operation, reciprocity, or even political unification. 
The term Pan-Slavism which is often used as a label for diversified 
tendencies and efforts is neither exact nor appropriate, but it was given 
so much prominence and publicity in the press and in handbooks of 
modern history that it would be rather difficult to replace it by a more 
satisfactory definition. 

The book is the outcome of a bold attempt to produce an interpreta- 
tive survey of Slavic nationalism with a special emphasis on the move- 
ment toward integration and solidarity. Taking into account the com- 
plexity of the problems and the lack of preliminary studies, the author 
decided to treat the subject in three essays of about the same length. The 
first of them covers the early period, from 1815 to 1860, in which the 
initiative was on the side of the smaller Slavic peoples, living under 
foreign rule and looking to Russia with hope, optimism and admiration. 
The second portion of the book, from 1860 to 1905, has been primarily 
devoted to the Russian protagonists of Pan-Slav ideas and to Russian 
Messianism. The third essay opens with a sketch of efforts to revitalize 
the romantic concepts and to bring the program of Slavic solidarity in 
harmony with such events as the Balkan wars or the approaching collapse 
of the Habsburg Monarchy. The interwar era was marked by an ebb of 
enthusiasm for the Pan-Slav tenets, but in 1941-1945 the embers were 
fanned up by Stalin’s henchmen to serve as an attractive screen for the 
Soviet advance into Central Europe and the Balkans. 

The third chapter of Prof. Kohn’s illuminating survey connects more 
closely with the general trends of modern history than his thorough and 
scholarly investigation of the Pan-Slav theories. The writers and thinkers 
with whom he is concerned in those chapters had a more modest share 
in determining the course of events than statesmen or diplomats whose 
names used to make the headlines during the Second World War and 
afterwards. But Professor Kohn has unearthed documents, pamphlets or 
manifestoes from the nineteenth century in which were foretold or fore- 
shadowed the more recent movements and manoeuvres leading up to 
the establishment of Soviet hegemony over all members of the Slavic 
family. 

Professor Kohn rightly pointed out that the need of closer codpera- 
tion was first felt more urgently among the smaller Slavic peoples than 
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the Russians and that the Russian initiative is of a later date. With the 
progress of the national awakening among the Czechs, Slovaks, and the 
southern Slavs there was born the desire for protection and leadership, 
and Russia, the only independent Slavic country, seemed to be predes- 
tined for such a noble and responsible role. Professor Kohn collected 
much evidence from which it can be deduced that the indifference with 
which the western nations treated the national aspirations of the sub- 
merged Slavic peoples drove them into the arms of Russia, of an 
imaginary and idealized Russia, since, with the exception of the Poles, 
few Slavic leaders were able to know the hard realities. The Poles, who 
lost their independence at a much later date than other western or 
southern Slavs, resisted the Russian wooing more successfully, as they 
had many lively contacts with the West. 

Professor Kohn handles his sources with a sure hand. His account of 
ideas and facts is lucid and stimulating. Few books on modern European 
history equal in keen insight and scholarly authority his story of 
Pan-Slavism. OTAKAR ODLOZILIK 


Columbia University 


THE EMBATTLED FARMERS: A MASSACHUSETTS COUNTRY- 
SIDE IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Lee Nathaniel 
Newcomer. (New York: King’s Crown Press, 1953. Pp. x, 274. $3.50.) 


Its arresting title notwithstanding, this is not military history. It is 
really a social history of the three western counties of Massachusetts dur- 
ing the growing crisis which culminated in the War of Independence, the 
war years themselves, and the period of uneasy reconstruction which fol- 
lowed. The story is told within the familiar framework of the momentous 
events of the period, but the emphasis is local, an emphasis which seems 
salutary enough in the light of the author's insistence that so far as New 
England was concerned the war was fought, not from Philadelphia or 
even from Boston or Hartford, but rather from the meeting houses in 
the various towns. The author shows how local discontent, aggravated by 
the ineptitude of British policy and fanned by skillful propaganda, in- 
duced this region of primitive agriculture to take up a quarrel originally 
sponsored by the radicals of the seacoast area. He tells how the region 
treated its Tory minority, how it went about raising troops, and how 
it provided sorely needed supplies for the patriot army. One senses the 
understandable ebb of war enthusiasm as the tide of military activity 
receded southward, and the reader is afforded an insight into the stresses 
and strains of the war period, prominent among them the inevitable 
wartime inflation aggravated by a depreciated currency. Although the 
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congregational clergy were all but unanimous in supporting the Revolu- 
tion, it affected them adversely by undermining the special privileges 
which they had hitherto enjoyed. The end of the war did not halt a 
progressive revolution to a more secular and a more democratic society. 
The attendant tensions are manifested in Shays’ Rebellion. 

This study is descriptive rather than quantitative. Doubtless many a 
prospective reader will, like the present reviewer, hope to be enlightened 
as to the extent to which the onus of the struggle for independence was 
carried on the shoulders of western Massachusetts. This remains a matter 
of inference, and one is left with the impression that a more statistical 
treatment would have made this book more definitely informative. Per- 
chance it would also have made it less readable. The author writes with 
a deft touch, and tells clearly and well a highly significant story. He was 
in some measure enabled to do this by relegating the less malleable 
material to notes and bibliography which together occupy more than half 
as much space as the text. LEONIDAS DODSON 


University of Pennsylvania 


GEORGE LOGAN OF PHILADELPHIA. By Frederick B. Tolles. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1953. Pp. xix, 362. $5.00.) 


George Logan—grandson of James Logan, secretary and trusted 
friend of William Penn—has been one of the neglected characters of 
American history. Although he was on intimate terms with many of the 
great men of his times, little has been written about him. His faithful 
widow, Deborah Norris Logan, penned an affecting tribute to his mem- 
ory, called Memoir of Dr. George Logan of Stenton, which was not pub- 
lished until long after her death. The second book about George Logan 
is the biography under review, written by Dr. Frederick B. Tolles, re- 
search fellow of the Huntington Library and Art Gallery in San Marino, 
California. It brings to life this master of Stenton against the background 
of the stirring events of the period in which he lived. 

Although trained as a physician at Edinburgh, George Logan soon 
gave up his practice of medicine in Philadelphia and became a farmer at 
Stenton, the brick mansion built by James Logan. At that time Stenton 
was surrounded by wheatfields, meadows and pasturelands; today it still 
stands in northern Philadelphia “in a decayed sort of grandeur,” sur- 
rounded by factories, warehouses and rows of houses. At his ancestral 
home George Logan entertained his many friends, including Washington 
and Jefferson. He introduced improved methods of farming on his estate 
and encouraged others to experiment in the field of scientific agriculture. 
He found time to participate in political life and he helped to form 
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the Anti-Federalist party in Pennsylvania. He served in the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature and also in the Senate of the United States during 
Jefferson’s administration. 

The life span of George Logan covered the important formative 
period of American history, for he was born in 1753 and died in 1821. 
He lived during the momentous events of the Revolutionary Era and 
the rise of the young republic. In many ways he participated in or was 
involved in the events of his times. Perhaps his most dramatic action was 
to set out on a private “peace mission” to Paris when in 1798 war 
between the United States and France was imminent. One result of his 
mission was the passage by Congress of the “Logan Act,” which makes it 
a crime for a private citizen to negotiate national disputes or contro- 
versies with a foreign nation. Not long afterwards, diplomatic relations 
were resumed with France and a disastrous war was avoided. By his own 
testimony, John Adams made the decision for peace on the basis of data 
given him by Logan and others. 

In many ways George Logan was paradoxical. He was a Quaker, but 
at one time bore arms; he was a temperance crusader, but opposed the 
Excise Act; he condemned the centralization of the federal government 
to promote special privilege, but welcomed it to benefit the whole peo- 
ple. His inconsistencies were seldom based on caprice and as to his 
attitudes and accomplishments the author raises the question: “Was 
it a residual Quaker faith in the potential goodness of all men that 
led him [George Logan] always to look for common ground on which 
men could come together, where they could recognize the good in each 
other and the evil in the passions that kept them apart?” 

This biography of George Logan is exceedingly readable and is based 
upon careful research. The author has achieved his aim of presenting 
his character objectively and of giving “some sense of how it felt to be 
George Logan” within the social, economic and cultural framework of 
the period. He has succeeded well in placing “George Logan—not among 
the demigods, the Washingtons, Franklins, Jeffersons, Madisons, but on 
a lower range, perhaps alongside his friends Benjamin Rush and Joel 
Barlow.” ARTHUR C. BINING 


University of Pennsylvania 


THE MISSOURI CONTROVERSY, 1819-1821. By Glover Moore. (Lex- 
ington: University of Kentucky Press, 1953. Pp. viii, 383. $6.00.) 


On February 13, 1819, the United States House of Representatives 
took under consideration a bill to enable the people of Missouri to 
form a state government. On that same day James Tallmadge presented 
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the famous amendment which provided for the gradual abolition of 
slavery in the proposed state. This launched the fateful Missouri con- 
troversy, destined to rage in congress until 1821. 

As an historical subject this one is difficult and challenging, yet the 
disarming simplicity of its treatment in the average textbook has induced 
many students to dismiss it as a mere exercise in congressional forensics. 
In reality it is a problem of far-reaching complexity. The brief span of 
years covering the controversy served as a period of summary, partial 
resolution and prophecy. The compromise itself was in effect an histori- 
cal capsule, so full of conflicting elements and so expertly balanced as 
to produce a temporary alleviation of nagging aches and strains. These 
elements were the almost inseparable concomitants and results of two 
mutually exclusive quantities, slavery and democracy. Antithetical as 
these two were, they were nevertheless forced into an uneasy coexistence 
by the practical realities of American political and economic evolution. 

Despite the explosive potentialities of slavery expansion, when Tall- 
madge presented his antislavery amendment, both northern and south- 
ern congressmen professed surprise at the hot debate it engendered. 
But once launched on the question of restricting slavery in Missouri, 
congress could not bring the matter to a successful conclusion until it 
had adopted not one but three different compromises (1820, 1821, and 
the Barbour-Clay compromise), and had participated in three different 
debates. 

Professor Moore is convinced that congress was much more excited 
over the admission of Missouri than were the American people generally. 
True, many were interested in the contest over the restriction of slavery, 
yet the “conclusion is inescapable that the mass of the people were not 
unduly alarmed Actually, if there had been a civil war in 1819- 
1821 it would have been between the members of congress, with the 
rest of the country looking on in amazement.” Jefferson compared the 
question to “a fire bell in the night,” but its ominous tone did not 
penetrate the apathy of most Americans. They were more interested in 
bread and butter, for the Missouri problem coincided with the Panic of 
1819. 

The “fire bell” was heard by some Southerners, especially Virginians, 
but there was no general recognition of danger. The Virginia “fire 
eaters” were too militant and intransigent for the rest of the section, 
especially the deep South, which played a placid and negative role. 
On one thing, though, the South was solid: it opposed the congressional 
restriction of slavery in Missouri. 

If there was any solidarity of sentiment in the North regarding slavery 
restriction in Missouri, it lasted only from November 1819 to January 
1820. This took the form of antislavery agitation which expressed itself 
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in pamphleteering and numerous protest meetings. However, this soli- 
darity was dissipated by a fear that the South would withdraw from the 
union, by the Panic, and by a widespread belief that the Federalists 
were using the Missouri question to split the Democratic party. 

It was the Democratic fear of a resurgent Federalism that made 
unlikely any Northern coalition against Missouri’s admission as a slave 
state. Professor Moore bases this conclusion on an analysis of the partisan 
situation and on an extensive examination of Northern newspapers. 
After engaging in newspaper research that is awe-inspiring in its cover- 
age, the author concludes that the “dough face” Democratic press was 
much more influential than “dough face” congressmen. “From Philadel- 
phia to Portland, leading Democratic journals lambasted the attempt 
to restrict slavery in Missouri as a Federalist ‘plot,’ applauded sugges- 
tions for a compromise, and destroyed all semblance of Northern unity.” 

The willingness of both sides to grant concessions made the Missouri 
Compromise inevitable, and it was the “most satisfactory solution of a 
difficult problem that could have been devised at the time and under 
the circumstances. ... . Without an arrangement similar to the one 
actually made, the Union would have disintegrated before the 1820s 
were half over.” 

This book is a happy combination in history of both science and 
art. The research is extensive and thorough, and the writing is straight- 
forward and smooth. Eschewing a frame-of-reference approach the au- 
thor has dug deeply for the facts and allowed them to point up the 
conclusions. He makes it clear from the start that his subject has wide 
and diverse ramifications, but it is equally clear, as one follows his neat 
and orderly treatment, that he has comprehended the problem in its 
entirety. The logical pattern of development would attest to this, but 
even so, one gathers the impression that Moore occasionally felt that he 
had a tiger by the tail. There can be little doubt that the Missouri con- 
troversy was an historical tiger of formidable proportions, but during 
some stage of his twenty-year battle Professor Moore changed holds and 
mounted the beast. And now, unlike the experience of a certain “young 
lady,” he has returned from the ride with the tiger inside. 


HARRY M. TINKCOM 
Temple University 


WESTWARD THE BRITON. By Robert G. Athearn. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. Pp. xiv, 208. 17 illustrations. $4.50.) 


Westward The Briton is a charming and witty presentation and 
analysis of the views and observations of British travelers in the trans- 
Mississippi West during a period of thirty-five years following the Civil 
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War. Out of 300 travel accounts examined, Professor Athearn lists about 
one-half of this number as having a significant relationship to his area. 
His material has lent itself to analysis by subject and, accordingly, this 
book discusses the views and experiences of designated British travelers 
in connection with such matters as home life, egalitarianism, frontier 
justice, Mormons, climate, Indians, and cowboys. 

Within the specific and limited framework established for his study, 
Professor Athearn has here done an excellent job. And the style of the 
book is delightful. It should, however, be indicated that the author has 
concerned himself mainly with the area in which he lives—Colorado and 
the Rocky Mountain West. The agricultural areas of the great plains, 
the grasslands of Texas and the Inland Empire, the citrus fruit belt of 
Southern California, and the lumber and mining camps of the Pacific 
slopes, all of which attracted Britishers and evoked comment from them, 
have received scant attention in this book. Why this emphasis upon one 
region and neglect of others? Perhaps the sources used provide an 
answer. British travelers showed great partiality for Colorado and such 
other rail-line high spots as Cheyenne, Salt Lake City, and San Fran- 
cisco, and in the main their accounts are heavily weighted with com- 
ments on observations made from within the “Palace Car.” Lowly and 
less travelogue-minded British homesteaders, shepherds, cowboys, and 
hired farm hands have also left their reactions to life in the American 
West, but their records have not been widely circulated in book form. 
These records are immigrant letters and diaries, reports from the British 
consuls and missionaries on the welfare of their countrymen in the 
States, and a wide variety of comment which found outlet in the columns 
of the contemporary British press. 

A distinguished feature of this book is its bibliography. For each 
book cited there appears information concerning the American visit and 
other writings of its author. Moreover, Westward The Briton is hand- 
somely printed and bound, and it contains seventeen well-selected illus- 
trations of contemporary Western scenes. 

OSCAR OSBURN WINTHER 
Indiana University 


AMERICA FIRST: THE BATTLE AGAINST INTERVENTION, 
1940-1941. By Wayne S. Cole. (Madison, Wis.: University of Wiscon- 
sin Press, 1953.) 


Here is the first competent analysis of the most articulate and ag- 
gressive pressure group which endeavored to keep the United States 
out of World War II. From concept to completion, Professor Cole’s book 
is calm, case-study reporting of the sort all too seldom encountered 
among historians of recent foreign policy. 
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The America First Committee was originally a 1940, Chicago-born 
amalgam whose predominantly conservative businessmen sponsors inter- 
preted World War I history as a warning to the United States to stay 
within its own frontiers and to return to a “tradition” of aloofness and 
nonentanglement. 

Equipped with ample funds, enjoying the broad franking privilege 
of sympathetic congressmen, and able to call upon the rostrum services 
of many national figures, America First opposed militantly what it 
charged was an administration effort to involve the United States in 
World War II through “subterfuge.” Converts to the isolationist cause 
were, perhaps, as rare as converts garnered by America First’s chief 
antagonist, the Committee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies 
(treated in Walter Johnson’s The Battle Against Isolation [Chicago, 
1944]). Nevertheless, the verbal volleys fired by America First in the 
foreign policy debate clarified issues and crystallized latent sentiments. 

Professor Cole concludes that the isolationist rear-guard action was 
effective enough to create a foreign policy impasse from which President 
Roosevelt escaped only with the gratuitous aid of Japanese tactics at 
Pearl Harbor. America First noninterventionism was sincere and re- 
spectable, but much of the opposition to President Roosevelt's plans 
for assuring a British victory over the Axis came from quarters more 
dubious. A strange botanical assortment of unrelated species took root 
in the America First Committee’s garden and flourished like a bean 
patch in the noonday sun. Some proved to be toxic weeds whose presence 
handicapped the movement. Political foes of the administration la- 
mented the opportunities for executive aggrandizement created by the 
“national emergency.” Anti-Semites, Anglophobes, Communists, Cough- 
linites, strident Fascists, Norman Thomas Socialists and those who 
wanted the administration to concentrate on domestic reforms rather 
than on foreign ventures swelled the ranks. Even farmers, laborers, and 
local businessmen were drawn into the movement until some 800,000 
members were enrolled, at one time or another, in 450 local chapters. 

America First reacted sluggishly to these unexpected developments. 
Belated efforts were made to discourage some of these volunteers, but 
the endeavor was half-hearted and ineffectual. The organization con- 
tinued to harbor forces of every description in the “keep us out of 
war” campaign, and thus proved increasingly vulnerable to the critics 
who charged that America First polarized only what was most reactionary 
in our economic and social system. 

Its effectiveness already weakened by opportunistic trimming, Amer- 
ica First suffered a more grievous blow in September 1941, when Charles 
Lindbergh, its greatest drawing card, spoke at Des Moines, Iowa. The 
“Lone Eagle” touched the pitch of anti-Semitism as he charged the 
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British, the Jews, and the Roosevelt administration with leading the 
interventionist crusade. He succeeded in arousing a storm of protest, 
which America First’s opponents were quick to exploit. In the face of 
this searing flame, even case-hardened men like Hugh Johnson, Arthur 
Capper, and Herbert Hyde fell away. America First never quite recov- 
ered its former equilibrium although it carried on until Pearl Harbor. 

Cole has used competently his principal sources, the records of the 
America First Executive Committee (at Stanford University) and corre- 
spondence and interviews with many of its officers. While he essays few 
judgments, those he makes appear to be sound and incontestable. 

As the “Great Debate” over American foreign policy continues to 
mount in fury amid the parrying phrases of a lengthening list of verbal 
combatants, it becomes increasingly essential that we determine the en- 
during elements and patterns of American isolationism. Professor Cole, a 
native of that Midwestern heartland which he calls the “nation’s most 
strongly noninterventionist region,” is now a teacher in the South, which 
he describes as “easily the most interventionist major region of the 
nation.” Certainly, this Arkansas professor’s initial contribution to the 
task of seeking out the roots of isolationism appears to be a most 
promising augury for his future studies. 


KARL M. LEHR 


Elgin Community College 


THE BEGINNINGS OF GRADUATE EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 
By Richard J. Storr. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1953. Pp. ix, 195. $5.00.) 


This book is a study of efforts in the United States from the Revo- 
lution to the Civil War to establish a system of education beyond the 
bachelor’s degree. It illustrates by extensive quotations from the sources 
the nature and quality of much of American higher educational thought 
during those years. The names of Charles F. Mercer, Thomas Jefferson, 
Albert Gallatin, Benjamin Peirce, Henry P. Tappan, Frederick A. P. 
Barnard, and of many others who contributed significant ideas about 
university education, are included in Mr. Storr’s account. The réle of 
institutions, such as the University of Virginia, Harvard, Yale, Colum- 
bia, and the University of Michigan in early graduate education is 
likewise given consideration. 

Through the years, there has been a pronounced tendency in the 
United States to regard collegiate educational programs extending into 
a fifth or later years as “graduate” even though they may be nothing 
more than a continuation of undergraduate education. During the 
period surveyed by Mr. Storr it is obvious that this confusion of terms 
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obtained, although the concept of graduate education as research and 
investigation was by no means without its champions. 

During the fateful years for the Union, 1830-1860, American educa- 
tors drew plans, made reporis, drafted statutes, held conferences, and 
made speeches on the need in the United States for a system of univer- 
sity education comparable to that of Germany. Moreover, they tried to 
persuade private benefactors and state legislatures to provide the neces- 
sary funds for such a program, and, when any initial successes were 
achieved, to induce students to take the courses thus established. 

While these efforts were to prove of much background value for 
leaders in graduate education following the Civil War, they were in 
their own day almost complete failures. This seems to have been due to 
several causes: practical businessmen and legislators did not appreciate 
the necessity for such a program in this country; academic proponents 
themselves were not of one mind as to the form such a program should 
take; and students were not convinced that success in life required 
academic preparation beyond the bachelor’s degree. Where interest in 
post-bachelor’s degree work was shown, it often was in courses of a 
definitely vocational character. 

In the course of the prolonged discussion of issues, nevertheless, 
numerous facets of the higher educational problem, undergraduate and 
graduate, were explored. The question of integrating the upper years 
of the grammar school with the college, of dividing the college period 
into two equal parts, and of merging the upper years of the college 
with the “university” or graduate program, all were considered. Indeed, 
the reader may feel at more than one point that the discussion is 
contemporaneous. 

Mr. Storr has labored diligently in materials that are difficult to 
come by as well as in more obvious secondary works. All these are duly 
acknowledged in notes and in an extensive bibliography. He has made 
a valuable contribution to the history of American higher education. 

JENNINGS B. SANDERS 
Kensington, Maryland 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. By Henry S. Lucas. end edi- 
tion. (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953.) This history deals briefly with 
Oriental and Indian civilizations as well as Western civilization. The 
emphasis, however, is on the latter. The last chapter (LIII) has been 
revised to include national and international developments between 
1943 and 1953. 


MOST REVEREND ANTHONY J. SCHULER, S.J., D.D., FIRST 
BISHOP OF EL PASO, AND SOME CATHOLIC ACTIVITIES IN 
THE DIOCESE BETWEEN 1915-1942. By Sister M. Lilliana Owens, 
S.L. (El Paso, Texas: Revista Catolica Press, 1953. Pp. xxiv, 584. 
$3.50.) This is a well-documented monographic biography of Bishop 
Schuler, written with an eye to detail and a heart to devotion. 


THE JAPANESE FRONTIER IN HAWAII, 1868-1898. By Hilary Con- 
roy. University of California Publications in History, Volume XLVI. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1953. Pp. 
vi, 175-) 

The author develops very skillfully the various aspects of a complex 
theme: the desire for Japanese cheap labor, the emergence of Japan 
into equality of status, the resultant Hawaiian fear of Japan, the growth 
of the Japanese community in Hawaii, and the immediate effects of 
American annexation. This is a sound and scholarly monograph based 
on Japanese, Hawaiian, and American sources, ably analyzed and inter- 
estingly presented.—_MERIBETH E. CAMERON, Mount Holyoke 
College. 


THE ROAD TO SAFETY—A STUDY IN ANGLO-AMERICAN RE- 
LATIONS. By Sir Arthur Willert. (London: Derek Verschoyle, 1952. 
Pp. 184. 15 S.) 


In spite of its title this book is limited to World War I (except the 
last chapter) and to the role of Sir William Wiseman, a British intelli- 
gence officer, who in some respects supplanted the British ambassador 
and the British War Mission to the United States. Willert tries to debunk 
the idea of a British propaganda machine in America during the neu- 
trality period. Concerning the “unfinished war’’ since 1945, the author 
doubts that democracies can become an effective force for peace. The 
people in a democracy, Willert feels, do not understand that “force alone 
counts” between nations and are inclined to sacrifice rearmament to 
“welfare state luxuries.”—ELAINE WINDRICH, London, England. 
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New Chapter 


Phi Alpha Theta started on its sixth run through the Greek alphabet 
with the installation last November 19 of Epsilon Alpha Chapter at 
North Carolina College at Durham. This is the society's one hundred 
and twenty-first chapter, the fourth in North Carolina, and the first in a 
Negro college. Fletcher M. Green, chairman of the history department 
at the University of North Carolina, was the installing officer; he was 
assisted by members of his Delta Pi Chapter from Chapel Hill and by 
Helen G. Edmonds of Zeta Chapter, Ohio State University, a member 
of the faculty at North Carolina College at Durham. Installation cere- 
monies took place in the James E. Shepherd Memorial Library on the 
Durham campus. 


Association of College Honor Societies 


The A.C.H.S., composed of 27 college and university honor societies, 
including Phi Alpha Theta, held its annual meeting on the campus of 
Indiana University, February 27-28. Donald B. Hoffman, National 
Secretary-Treasurer, represented Phi Alpha Theta as the official dele- 
gate and Lynn W. Turner, National Historian, attended as an observer 
and guest. Mr. Hoffman is a member of the A.C.H.S. Council. 

The speaker at the annual banquet, Registrar William C. Smyser 
of Miami (Ohio) University, challenged the nation’s honor societies to 
assume immediate leadership in the task of providing an adequate 
supply of properly-trained teachers for the increased college enrollments 
of tomorrow. Estimating that college enrollments would be doubled by 
1970, Mr. Smyser pointed out that the college sophomores of today, who 
will be finishing their doctorates in the early sixties, must furnish the 
additional teachers required for these classes. “It is not a day too soon 
to set about identifying those whom we shall need in our future faculties 
and interesting them in the opportunities open to them in college teach- 
ing,” he declared. Members of Phi Alpha Theta who are concerned about 
the future of historical scholarship and training in America would do 
well to ponder this problem seriously. 


National Activities 


Carolyn Wellman, a member of Theta Chapter at Denison Univer- 
sity, has been chosen by the scholarship committee as the winner of 
Phi Alpha Theta’s third annual scholarship award for beginning graduate 
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study. Miss Wellman triumphed in an exceptionally close contest because 
of her excellent scholastic record and her demonstrated abilities in a 
number of campus activities. She was a member of the varsity debating 
team for three years, a participant in mock UN conventions for three 
years, president of Tau Kappa Alpha, vice-president of her social so- 
rority, and a member of Mortar Board (senior women), Pi Sigma Alpha 
(government), and Delta Phi Alpha (German). 

The annual Phi Alpha Theta prize contest for the best student 
papers on historical subjects was announced in January. Two prizes 
are offered, each of fifty dollars, one for the best undergraduate paper, 
the other for the best graduate paper. Papers should be submitted to 
Lynn W. Turner, Department of History, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. Each paper must be clearly marked as an entrant for the 
1954-55 contest in either the graduate or undergraduate division. Dr. 
Turner is chairman of the judging committee; he will be assisted by six 
members of the editorial board of Tue Historian. All papers must be 
on historical subjects, be adequately documented, and normally should 
range between twelve and twenty-five typewritten pages. Deadline for 
the contest is December 1, 1954. 

The 1954 biennial national convention of Phi Alpha Theta will 
meet in Los Angeles during the last week in December in conjunction 
with the meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical 
Association. Host chapter will be Xi of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and housing for the delegates will probably be found on the USC 


campus. Tentative dates for the convention are December 27 or 28 to 
December g0 or 381. 


Regional Activities 


A regional conference for chapters of Phi Alpha Theta in Illinois, 
Iowa, and Indiana was held at Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois 
on November 7, 1953. Neil Verigan, president, and Dr. Garvin Daven- 
port, faculty adviser of the host chapter, Beta Phi, were in charge of the 
program. Donald B. Hoffman, National Secretary-Treasurer, presided 
over the morning and afternoon sessions, devoted principally to the 
programs and problems of local chapters. Lynn W. Turner, National 
Historian, spoke at the noon luncheon on his experiences as the newly- 
elected editor of THe Historian. Delegations were present from Epsilon 
Chapter (University of Illinois), Alpha Pi (Augustana College), Gamma 
Beta (Bradley University), Delta Epsilon (Indiana University), and 
Delta Rho (University of Iowa). 

The nineteenth annual meeting of the Southern Historical Associa- 
tion in Jacksonville, Florida, last November 12, 13, and 14, provided 
occasion for scores of Phi Alpha Theta members to meet together in its 
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various sessions. President of the Association was Kathryn Abbey 
Hanna, member of Delta Chapter, Florida State University, and a former 
national vice-president of Phi Alpha Theta. Her presidential address, 
given at the annual dinner of the Association on November 13, was on 
“The Role of the South in the French Intervention in Mexico.” 

Chairmen of the numerous sessions included Frank L. Owsley of 
Beta Omicron, University of Alabama; William Randel of Delta, and 
David L. Dowd of Gamma Eta, University of Florida. Among those 
reading papers were: Weymouth T. Jordan of Delta, Arthur W. Thomp- 
son of Gamma Eta, Charlton Tebeau of Delta Alpha, University of 
Miami, Florida; John Snell of Gamma Rho, University of Wichita, now 
at Tulane University; Lewis Hanke of Beta Alpha, University of Texas; 
William T. Doherty of Alpha Epsilon, Southeast Missouri State College, 
now at the University of Arkansas; John R. Betts, Gamma Kappa, Tu- 
lane; Holman Hamilton, Tau, University of Kentucky; and Dewey W. 
Grantham, Jr., of Gamma Delta Chapter, now on the faculty at Vander- 
bilt University. 

High point of the meeting for many members was the first Phi Alpha 
Theta banquet ever held at a Southern Historical Association gathering. 
Over two hundred attended the affair on November 12 in the Flagler 
Room of the Seminole Hotel. Toastmaster was Donald C. Worcester, 
member of Chi Chapter, University of California, and national coun- 
cillor of Phi Alpha Theta. Fletcher M. Green, chairman of the depart- 
ment of history at the University of North Carolina and a charter 
member of Delta Pi Chapter there, was the speaker of the evening. His 
subject was “The Spirit of ’76.” Donald B. Hoffman, national secretary- 
treasurer, was present with Dr. Worcester to represent the National 
Council. Rembert W. Patrick of Gamma Eta was in charge of banquet 
arrangements; he was also chairman of the committee on local arrange- 
ments for the entire association meeting. 

The Fourth Annual Area Meeting of Phi Alpha Theta for the 
Southern California Region was held at the University of Southern 
California, March 19, under the leadership of Mary Condon, president 
of Xi, the host chapter, and Dr. Francis J. Bowman, National Vice- 
President of Phi Alpha Theta. Five separate sessions, at which a total 
of fifteen papers were presented by members of seven chapters in the 
region were held during the afternoon. In the evening, more than go 
attended the annual dinner at which the undergraduate scholarship 
award was given to Dean Moor (Gamma Iota) of the University of 
California at Santa Barbara for his paper on “The Narrative of the 
Paxton Boys, An Illustration of Parkman’s Use of the Frontier Hypothe- 
sis.” The graduate scholarship award was given to Allyn Arnold, (Xi) 
University of Southern California, for his paper on “Francis Fauquier, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia, and The Stamp Act Controversy of 
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1765.” In the evening, the Phi Alpha Theta scholarship address “To the 
East of History” was presented to an audience of nearly 200 by the noted 
traveler and biographer Harold Lamb. A large part of the success of this 
meeting should be credited to Mr. Doyce Nunis of Xi, graduate student 
at the University of Southern California, who was chairman of the 
program and arrangements committee. 

Plans were well advanced by March 1 for the Far Western Regional 
Convention to be held at the University of Utah in Salt Lake City on 
April 16 and 17. The three Utah chapters, Alpha Rho at the University 
of Utah, Beta Iota at Brigham Young University, and Delta Xi at Utah 
State Agricultural College, are cooperating sponsors of the event. This is 
the first regional conference ever held in this area, and a full and varied 
program has been planned. Besides an academic session for the reading 
of student papers there will be a round of social activities and a tour 
of historic places in and around Salt Lake City. In charge of arrange- 
ments is Professor David E. Miller of the University of Utah. Past 
National President C. Gregory Crampton has shown an active interest 
in the meeting, and Dr. S. Lyman Tyler of the Brigham Young history 
department is in charge of selecting papers to be read. 


Chapter Activities 


Gamma Chapter, at the University of Pennsylvania, is pursuing a 
policy of semi-monthly luncheon meetings at one of which their speaker 
was George Kitson Clark, Fellow at Trinity College and visiting lecturer 
in English history from Cambridge University. His topic was “Confes- 
sions of a Wandering Historian,” a comparison of English and American 
approaches to history. For the seventh consecutive year a member of 
Phi Alpha Theta, Stanley Dersh this time, won the Elmaleh Prize 
awarded annually for the best essay by a major in any of the social 
sciences. Sarah S. Lander is chapter president, and former national 
president Arthur P. Watts is faculty adviser. A prominent member of 
the Gamma Chapter is Lynn Case, book review editor of THE Historian, 
whose own work, French Opinion on War and Diplomacy during the 
Second Empire, was published recently. 

Delta Chapter at the Florida State University has instituted a series 
of public lectures each followed by a social hour. At the first lecture in 
November, Chester S. Bain, visiting professor in Far Eastern History, 
discussed “The Outlook in Indo-China.” The second, in February, fea- 
tured Mary Elizabeth Thomas, associate professor of history, giving an 
illustrated lecture on “The Pageant of British Monarchy.” Jo Carol 
Law, a member of Delta Chapter, showed pictures of the coronation 
which she had taken in England last summer. 

Iota Chapter at Colorado State College of Education climaxed its 
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winter quarter activities with initiation ceremonies and a banquet in 
February. Morris Judd, former professor of philosophy at the University 
of Colorado, addressed the chapter on “A Philosophy of History.” New 
chapter officers are: Teruyuki Nozaki, president; Phillip C. Johnson, 
vice-president; Joe R. Wilkinson, secretary-treasurer; and Emory 
Trosper, historian. 

Beta Nu Chapter at Davis and Elkins College sponsors an annual 
series of three lectures. The current series began in February with a 
lecture on “Stephen B. Elkins and the Convention of 1884.” Stephen B. 
Elkins was one of the founders of the college and of the town of 
Elkins, West Virginia. Beta Nu is again publishing its annual Davis and 
Elkins College Historical containing articles written by students, faculty 
members, and residents of the community on historical subjects of 
interest to the people of that region. 

Beta Tau Chapter at Queens College, Flushing, New York, has laid 
out a program of monthly Sunday afternoon meetings for this spring 
semester. At the March meeting the subject of working techniques with 
source materials on the Revolutionary Period was discussed by Mr. 
York of Queens College. At the April meeting Professor Hall of the 
College discussed his experiences in gathering material for his recently 
published History of American Industrial Science. Melvin Caplin per- 
formed in the best Beta Tau tradition to win the American Legion Prize 
in History awarded at the Queens February commencement. Chapter 
officers this spring are: Kathryn Stewart, president; Melvin Caplin, vice- 
president; Arnold Neuberger, secretary; Marilyn Seltzer, treasurer; and 
Sanford Bessins, historian. Dr. Martin Weinbaum is faculty sponsor. 

Gamma Rho Chapter at the University of Wichita reports the initia- 
tion of eleven new members in February, the largest group to have 
entered the chapter since its installation in 1950. Among the initiates 
was Dr. Emory Lindquist, newest addition to the staff of the University, 
who is teaching as an all-university professor in the allied fields of his- 
tory, philosophy, political science, and economics. Dr. Lindquist is the 
former president of Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas, and is a Rhodes 
scholar. 

Gamma Phi Chapter at the Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico took 
the February initiation of three new members as the occasion to bring 
together representatives from the major institutions of higher learning 
in Puerto Rico in the field of history for an all-day program. Dr. Luis 
M. Diaz-Soler, chairman of the department of history at the University 
of Puerto Rico and a member of the editorial board of THe Historian, 
started the day's activities with an address to the entire student body on 
the subject “Anglo-Spanish Relations during the Spanish-American War, 
1895-1898.” In the evening a banquet, preceded by the initiation cere- 
monies, was in turn followed by a program of three papers on historical 
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subjects. Dr. Salvador Perea, chairman of the department of social 
sciences at the Catholic University of Puerto Rico, discussed “The Ponce 
de Leon Family in the History of Puerto Rico.” Dr. Arturo Santana of 
the department of history at the University of Puerto Rico read a paper 
on “Commercial Relations between the United States and Puerto Rico, 
1790-1898.” Dr. Oscar G. Darlington, dean of the Polytechnic Institute, 
acting chairman of its department of history, and former National 
Councillor of Phi Alpha Theta, discussed “Richter: A Tenth Century 
Historian.” A reception provided the finale for the day's program. 
Charles W. Toth, president of Gamma Phi, reports the understandable 
feeling that the meeting “made a contribution to the purpose and ob- 
jectives of Phi Alpha Theta.” 

Professors Emeritus Oliver P. Chitwood and Charles H. Ambler 
spoke at the initiation banquet of Delta Nu Chapter at West Virginia 
University in December. In cooperation with the Department of History, 
Delta Nu is sponsoring a weekly coffee hour in the new lounge furnished 
by the departments of history and political science. 

Delta Xi Chapter at the Utah State Agricultural College welcomed 
seven new members at initiation ceremonies and a banquet in February. 
Henry Aldous Dixon, president of the College, was introduced by Dr. 
Joel E. Ricks of the history department as guest speaker. Dr. David 
Miller of the University of Utah and National Council of Phi Alpha 
Theta, was introduced by the chapter president, Melvin Larkin, and 
addressed the banquet briefly. James Allen had charge of the initiation. 

Immediately after the installation last November 8 of the Delta 
Omega Chapter at Mount Mary College and the initiation of its 
twenty-one charter members with Donald B. Hoffman, national secre- 
tary-treasurer, as installing officer, the chapter went to the campus of 
Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee, to attend a Phi Alpha Theta 
regional meeting. Present were representatives from Marquette Univer- 
sity, Carroll College, Wisconsin State, and Mount Mary. On March 13 
Delta Omega was host to a second regional meeting of representatives 
of the same chapters. Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, president of Mount 
Mary and a charter member of the chapter, was the principal speaker. 
Roma Kranzfelder gave a brief history of the Book of the Kells, and 
displayed the College’s copy of the famous book. Then followed a social 


hour, featuring music of the Irish harp and community singing of Irish 
ballads. 


Personal 


Dr. Theodore Distler, president of Franklin and Marshall College 
and a member of Beta Theta Chapter, will resign as of June 1 to accept 
the office of secretary of the Association of American Colleges. He will 
succeed Dr. Guy Snavely. 
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The Rev. Fr. Paul A. FitzGerald, S. J., Beta Pi Chapter, Georgetown 
University, has recently been appointed Dean of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences at Boston College. 

George A. Lensen, assistant professor of Far Eastern History at the 
Florida State University and a member of Delta Chapter, is in Japan 
this year on a Fulbright research grant. 

Edwin Emery, member of Chi Chapter, California, is now an associ- 
ate professor in the School of Journalism of the University of Minnesota. 

Jack Haight of Alpha Alpha Chapter, Lehigh University, has received 
his doctorate from Northwestern University and is now an assistant 
professor of history at Lehigh. 

Ramuntcho Matamoros of Xi Chapter, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed Principal of the Colegio Anglo-Americano 
in Oruro, Boliva. 

Lido Vizzutti of Beta Psi Chapter, Montana State University, has 
returned from Mexico City College where he studied Spanish-American 
history and Inter-American relations on a Rotary Scholarship in 1952-53. 

William M. Starnes, member of Gamma Chapter, University of 
Pennsylvania, and charter member of the Delta Omicron Chapter, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, is now a member of the faculty of Hamilton 
College, Clinton, New York. 

Earle C. Skaggs, Phi Chapter, University of Minnesota, is now teach- 
ing Latin American History in Woodruff Senior High School, Peoria, 
Illinois. 

Robin W. Winks, Beta Epsilon Chapter, magna cum laude graduate 
of the University of Colorado in 1952, has returned from a Fulbright 
Scholarship year in New Zealand and is now a Johns Martin Vincent 
Fellow at the Johns Hopkins University where he is working on his 
doctorate in diplomatic history. In September, 1952, he was married 
to Miss Avril Flockton of Wellington, New Zealand. 

Billy Dean Pounds, Gamma Nu Chapter, Mississippi State College, 
is an instructor in history at the Northeast Mississippi Junior College 
in Booneville, Mississippi. 

Robert Hayton, Beta Psi Chapter member, returned late in 1953 from 
a year in South America on a Doherty Charitable Foundation grant. He 
is now completing work for his doctorate in political science at the 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Donald B. Wallace, Jr., member of Alpha Psi Chapter, Muskingum 
College, is a member of the June, 1954, class of the American Institute 
for Foreign Trade at Thunderbird Field, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Ralpha Visbal, 1952 graduate of the University of Colorado, and 
Lisa Krystiniak, 1952 cum laude graduate of Colorado and Fulbright 
Scholar to the Netherlands, were married in September, 1953. Both are 
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members of Beta Epsilon Chapter. Mr. Visbal is studying for the 
masters degree at Harvard. 

Bill J. Miles, former president of Delta Zeta Chapter, College of the 
Ozarks, is a graduate assistant at the University of Arkansas and recently 
became president of Alpha Chapter. 

Mallie N. Newsom, member of Delta Psi Chapter, Union University, 
is first vice-president of the library section of the Tennessee Education 
Association this year. She was a contributor to the November issue of 
the Tennessee Teacher. 

Paul Bernstein, Alpha Upsilon, Temple University, is now engaged 
in research work leading to the doctorate at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The subject of his dissertation is “The Rhine Policy of 
Napoleon III.” 

Paul Hansen, member of Beta Psi Chapter, Montana State, has 
received a Fulbright Scholarship to study International Law at the 
University of Melbourne. 

Richard J. Medalie, Phi Chapter, University of Minnesota, spent 
last year studying at the University of London’s School of Slavonic and 
East European Studies under a Fulbright Fellowship. He is at present 
a junior research fellow at Harvard in the Russian Regional Studies 
program. 

Rosa D. Rutledge, assistant professor of history and faculty adviser 
of Delta Psi Chapter, Union University, served on the planning com- 
mittee of the forty-eighth annual meeting of the Tennessee Philological 
Association at Union, February 26 and 27. 

Phi Alpha Theta members are active in almost every department 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Association. Russell J. Ferguson of Beta 
Chapter, University of Pittsburgh, and J. Orin Oliphant of Alpha 
Gamma Chapter, Bucknell, are newly elected members of the Council. 
Carry-over Council members include Arthur C. Bining of Gamma 
Chapter, University of Pennsylvania; Melville J. Boyer of Kappa Chap- 
ter, Muhlenberg; Robert Fortenbaugh, Omega Chapter, Gettysburg; 
Lawrence Henry Gipson of Alpha Alpha Chapter, Lehigh; Alfred P. 
James of Beta, Roy F. Nichols of Gamma, and Homer T. Rosenberger 
of Omega. James A. Barnes of Alpha Upsilon Chapter, Temple Uni- 
versity, completed a term as first vice-president of the Association last 
fall. On the staff of the journal, Pennsylvania History, are Melville 
Boyer, assistant editor, J. Cutler Andrews of Beta, book review editor; 
Lily Lee Nixon of Beta and Norman Wilkinson of Kappa, contributing 
editors; Dr. Oliphant of Alpha Gamma, member of the editorial board. 

James Wylder, Beta Psi Chapter, Montana State, has completed 
graduate study at the Woodrow Wilson School of Princeton University, 
and is now employed by the Bureau of Land Management in Billings, 
Montana. 
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Richard K. Herminghausen, Delta Epsilon Chapter, Indiana Uni- 
versity, has been named a member of the faculty and is now teaching at 
the Country Day School, Indian Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. Prior to his 
appointment last fall, Mr. Herminghausen served in the rare book 
department of the Library of Congress and with the United States Civil 
Service Commission in Washington. 

Alston J. Shakeshaft, Beta Epsilon Chapter, University of Colorado, 
is currently rounding out his second year with the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. After fifteen months of working on the federal 
end of the administration of federal-state-local public health programs, 
he was loaned last October to the Virginia Council on Health and Medi- 
cal Care to organize a local inventory of health and medical care needs 
in Orange County, Virginia, as pilot study for a later full-scale inventory 
of the entire state. 

Harry J. Petrequin, Gamma Tau Chapter, Westminster College, 
Missouri, is a member of the June, 1954, class of the American Institute 
for Foreign Trade at Thunderbird Field, Phoenix, Arizona. 

John Hakola, Beta Psi Chapter, Montana University, has returned 
from a tour of duty with the United States Army in Germany and is 
doing graduate work at Indiana University. 

Walter A. Meeks, member of Lambda Chapter, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, is instructor in history at Paul Quinn College, Waco, 
Texas. He was married last August to Miss Effie Frederica Webster of 
Waco. 

Elizabeth Ann Barber, former president of Delta Chapter, Florida 
State University, is doing graduate work at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity this year on a General Education fellowship. 

Ted R. Worley, associate professor of history and member of Mu 
Chapter, Arkansas State Teachers College, is executive secretary of the 
Arkansas History Commission and editor-in-chief of the Arkansas His- 
torical Quarterly. In the latter capacity he succeeds Dorsey D. Jones of 
Alpha Chapter, University of Arkansas. 

Lt. Wayne E. Mytty, Jr., of Beta Psi Chapter, Montana State, is the 
recipient of the $6,000 Samuel J. Tilden Scholarship for the study of 
law for three years at New York University. He has had the award 
deferred while he serves out an assignment with the United States Army. 

The University of Colorado has announced the promotion of Robert 
G. Athearn of Phi Chapter, Minnesota, to associate professor of history. 
Dr. Athearn is faculty adviser of the Beta Epsilon Chapter at Boulder. 
Fritz L. Hoffman of Beta Epsilon has been promoted to the rank of 
professor. 

William F. Russell, former president of Lambda Chapter, Kansas 
State Teachers College, has been commissioned an ensign and is on active 
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duty with the United States Navy. He was married in January to Miss 
Phyllis Nelson of Pittsburgh. 

Fletcher M. Green, Kenan professor of history and member of 
Delta Pi Chapter, University of North Carolina, has been named chair- 
man of the history department succeeding Wallace E. Caldwell who 
resigned last fall. Both professors are charter members of Delta Pi. 

John E. Miller of Beta Beta Chapter has returned to Stanford Uni- 
versity after a year in the Netherlands in research under a Fulbright 
award. 

At Rutgers University Richard B. Shlatter has been named chair- 
man of the history department. L. Ethan Ellis has been on leave for 
this academic year serving as a visiting professor at the University of 
Rochester. Both men are members of Gamma Alpha Chapter. 

Mary Jo Tascher of Beta Psi Chapter, Montana State, has received 
a $1,000 graduate scholarship in Social Economy at Bryn Mawr. 

Richard Hostetter of Alpha Chapter, member of the editorial board 
of THe Historian, is in Rome on a President’s Fellowship from Brown 
University studying Italian Socialism. His doctoral dissertation was on 
French Socialism, and he has also done considerable research on German 
Socialism. 

Wendell H. Stephenson of Gamma Kappa Chapter, Tulane, has been 
appointed professor of history at the University of Oregon. 

John G. Barrett and Austin M. Drumm, doctoral candidates and 
members of Delta Pi Chapter, University of North Carolina, have been 
appointed instructors in history at the Virginia Military Institute. Mr. 
Drumm, a charter member of Delta Pi, was initiated into Alpha Rho 
Chapter at the University of Nevada. 

R. H. Ward of Delta Psi Chapter, Union University, received his 
doctor of philosophy degree from George Peabody College for Teachers 
last August and has been promoted to professor of history at Union. 
His dissertation was on “The Development of Baptist Higher Education 
in Tennessee.” 

William D. Metz, member of Xi Chapter, University of Southern 
California, and charter member of Alpha Omega Chapter at Rhode 
Island, has been promoted to associate professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island. 

Thomas C. Cochran of Gamma Chapter, University of Pennsylvania, 
has been appointed chairman of the history department for a two-year 
term. Kenneth M. Setton of Gamma has been named Henry C. Lea 
Professor of Medieval History. 

John J. Johnson of Beta Beta Chapter has returned to Stanford Uni- 
versity after a year with the Department of State in Washington. 

Ordelt Gunter of Beta Psi Chapter, Montana State University, is 
studying for the doctorate in history at the University of Vienna. 
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Frank Friedel, member of Xi Chapter and associate professor of 
history at the University of Illinois, is spending this academic year as 
visiting historian at Stanford University. 

Harvey A. DeWeerd of Theta Chapter, Denison University, pro- 
fessor of history at the University of Missouri, is on leave of absence for 
this academic year. 

Herbert J. Doherty, Jr., member of Gamma Eta Chapter, University 
of Florida, and charter member of Delta Pi Chapter, University of 
North Carolina, is now instructor in history at the University of Florida. 
Charles C. Martin, Jr., of Delta Pi has been promoted to associate 
professor at Presbyterian College. 

Wilfred J. Steiner, acting head of the history department at the 
University of Dayton and member of the Delta Eta Chapter there, is 
on leave of absence for this academic year to do research in the Vatican 
Archives under a Fulbright grant. 

Henry R. Winkler of Gamma Alpha Chapter, Rutgers, is on leave 
from that university doing research in English under a Fulbright grant. 

William C. Askew of Alpha Chapter, professor of history at Colgate 
University, has received Fulbright and Guggenheim grants and is 
working in the archives of the Italian Foreign Ministry on the diplomatic 
history of the period 1896-1914. 

William and Peggy Clapp Smurr of Beta Psi Chapter, Montana 
State, are at Indiana University this year where he has a fellowship and 
is working for the doctorate. 

Donald E. Everett of Gamma Kappa Chapter, Tulane University, 
assistant editor of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, is now 
assistant professor of history at Trinity University. 

W. Turrentine Jackson of Phi Chapter, Minnesota, has been pro- 
moted to the rank of associate professor at the University of California 
at Davis, California. 

Jack N. Averitt of Delta Pi Chapter, University of North Carolina, 
is currently in London doing research under a Fulbright Fellowship. 

Earl Pomeroy of Chi Chapter, University of California, and forme: 
National Historian of Phi Alpha Theta, has received a Ford Foundation 
Fellowship and is on leave of absence from his post as associate pro- 
fessor of history at the University of Oregon. 

James F. Doster of Beta Omicron Chapter, University of Alabama, 
has been awarded the Business History Fellowship for 1953-54 by the 
Business Historical Society. 

The Arkansas Historical Association has awarded the first annual 
Stebbins Prize of $100 to Ted R. Worley, member of Mu Chapter, 
Arkansas State Teachers College, for his paper “Helena on the Missis- 
sippi.” 


George Boyd Martin-Vegue, assistant professor of history at the 
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Florida State University and a member of Delta Chapter, died suddenly 
on January 18, 1954, at the age of thirty-three. Dr. Martin-Vegue was 
born in Miami in 1921 and was graduated from the University of Miami 
in 1942. During World War II he served in the Navy and at the time 
of his death was executive officer of the Naval Reserve Electronics Divi- 
sion at Tallahassee. He received the Master of Arts degree in 1948 from 
Florida State University, where he served as a teaching assistant in the 
history department. He completed his doctorate at the University of 
Texas in 1951 and reurned to Florida State as a specialist in Latin- 
American history. He is survived by his widow, the former Mary Jayne 
Medlin, and an infant son, George Boyd, Jr. 


New Members 


Alpha (University of Arkansas), November 3, 1953: Jean Ann 
Bennett, George Robert. 

Beta (University of Pittsburgh), December 5, 1953: Lewis Franklin 
Acker, Edmund J. Beach, Joseph C. Berger, Richard J. S. Del Signore, 
Alastair C. Grant, Sally Groetzinger, Joseph Walter Lewis, Eleanore L. 
Manz, Jane Ann Morrell, Stephen M. Passamaneck, O. Ray Phillippi, 
Carroll F. Purdy, Jr., Francis Joseph Schaukowitsch, Andrew A. Sherock- 
man, Esther Slavkin, Edward F. Urbanik. 

Gamma (University of Pennsylvania), May 6, 1953: Ann Conlan, 
Morton I. Greenberg, Laurence John Griswold, Jr., John Alfred Kastor, 
Stephen Robert Lacheen, John D. Lucey, Jr., Oscar Franklin Spicer, 
Joanne Hopkins Stafford, Jane Ballard Swan, Frank George Weber, 
Richmond Dean Williams. 

Delta (Florida State University), December 13, 1953: Carolyn F. 
Briles, Gould Coates Garcia, G. Donn Teal. 

Eta (Southern Methodist University), November 22, 1953: Charlotte 
E. McAdams, Bettye Frances Morris, Dorothy Rosenblatt. 

Theta (Denison University), February’25, 1954: Robert B. Bassler, 
James Theron Dodson, Margaret A. Ison, Anne L. MacLean, John B. 
Miller, Alexander D. Nagy, Charles W. Peckham, Jr., Jean Carolyn 
Puryear, Carolyn Wellman, Dale Eugene Wolfe, Robert Woods. 

Iota (Colorado State College of Education), December 10, 1953: 
Roger Lee Cunniff, John W. Kelsay, John Harold Pakka, Gerald H. 
Stunkel, Emory T. Trosper, Jr. 

Kappa (Muhlenberg College), October 15, 1952: George H. Ham- 
brecht, Donald B. Landis, William George Malkames, Carl Paul Schulze. 
October 12, 1953: Karl A. Peckmann, Jr. November 18, 1953: S. Robert 
Greenberg, Wilson Richard Hoyen. 

Lambda (Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg), December 16, 
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1953: William J. Bennett, Bert Chaney, Jr., Aaron D. Haley, John B. 
Kauble, Arnold E. Rawn, Patrick D. Smith. 

Mu (Arkansas State Teachers College), July 29, 1953: Annie Martin 
Eddins, Opal Crouch Simmons. December 3, 1953: John G. Hall, Betty 
Jane Ives. Rho (Southeastern State College, Oklahoma), June 25, 1953: 
Richard P. Thompson, Walter Scott Wells. January 11, 1954: Thomas 
Wayne Wylie. 

Psi (Kent State University), May 25, 1953: Elizabeth Ann Buck, 
Donald L. Dinsmore, Arnold Philip Feldstein, Donald James Guittar. 
November 17, 1953: Ray M. Baughman, Bess Burton, Carol Ann 
Ittner, Patricia McCardel, Homer P. Nagle, Elaine Weinstein. 

Alpha Beta (College of Wooster), October 12, 1953: Eleanor Brackett, 
William Edwin Chapman, Alice Demmler, F. Joanne Ferguson, Janet 
Wynne Morris, Robert L. Tignor, Amy Lou Vandersall, Nancy L. 
Waters. 

Alpha Delta (Marquette University), November 15, 1953: Harold J. 
Gawrisch, Patricia Houlihan, Claude L. Kordus, Biagino M. Marone, 
Mary Bell Mueller, Arthur Nagasawa. 

Alpha Eta (Upsala College), March 20, 1953: Mortimer Rosen, Karin 
Gladys Sandberg, Christine Skokos, Sonya Swenson. November 22, 1953: 
Fern Lynn Galane, Arlene M. Polakoff, Evalyn P. Spiess, Marion E. 
Zetland. 

Alpha Iota (University of Nevada), November 19, 1953: James 
Butler, Annette K. Caprio, Ray Rom Chandler, Rosemary Cochran, 
Norma Gloria Etchegoyhen, Edith Anne King, Joselyn Lord, Florence 
Lee Lyons, Stewart H. Russell, Corinne M. Vieta. 

Alpha Kappa (University of Toledo), October go, 1953: Dorothy M. 
Grob, Beverly Ann Jay. 

Alpha Lambda (North Texas State College), October 22, 1953: 
Frank Norris Christian, Edward Allen Coker, Jr., Mike H. Murphy, 
Mary M. Berry, Larry Lane, Betty Jo Wall, Melba Sherwood, J. B. 
Smallwood, Jr., Bill J. Burns. 

Alpha Mu (College of the City of New York), November 12, 1953: 
Allen S. Argoff, Arnold Bergman, Vera Dorothy Cooper, Manny Effron, 
George Patrick Lepaitre, Edythe Lutzker, Frederick Joseph Pagnani, 
Henry Rosenberg, William Safran, Estelle Schachter, Michael L. Skodnik. 

Alpha Omicron (University of Kansas), November 5, 1953: Robert 
R. Ball II, Dean Loy Bilderback, Margaret Anne Black, John William 
Brand, Jr., Patricia A. Howell, Nancy Landon, Paula Jean McFarland, 
Alice Anne Neff Shearer, John C. Newton. 

Alpha Pi (Augustana College), November 5, 1953: Robert L. Ander- 
son, Walter Bjork, Ralph A. Powers. 

Alpha Chi (Cedar Crest College), March 2, 1954: Ann Burton Not- 
tingham, Esther M. Zwanzger. 
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Alpha Omega (University of Rhode Island), December 16, 1953: 
Elizabeth Ellen Harvell. 

Beta Alpha (University of Texas), May 7, 1953: Roberta Peoples, 
Bill Kerr Tunnell, Earleen Holleman, Charles E. Frazier, Jr., Gloria 
Angela Eberman, Szechenyi Andrea, Harrison Douglas Fendley, Everett 
F. Clement, Glen Morris Rodgers, Charles J. Deahl, Jr., Nicholas P. 
Mitchell III. December 8, 1953: Thomas Bowman Brewer, Frank James 
Guszak, Andrew Jay Johnson III, Chester V. Kielman, Bill Lightfoot, 
Ann Rattikin Thurman, Phineas A. Washer. 

Beta Gamma (William Jewell College), December 17, 1953: J. 
Thomas Raisner, Linda Hardy Zahnd. 

Beta Delta (University of Puerto Rico), December 7, 1953: Frederick 
Gjeesing, Graciela Navarra-Porrata, E. Dublin Irlanda, Miguel E. 
Vallevillo-Giles, John Bonynge. 

Beta Eta (Columbia College, South Carolina), October 20, 1953: 
Jerry Dennis, Patricia Geraldine Halford, Betty Ann Jones, Daniel 
Miles McFarland, Gloria Pearson, Henrietta Rosson, Betsy Shealy. 

Beta Theta (Franklin and Marshall College), October 29, 1953: 
Harold J. Goldstein, Fred L. Husson, Charles Mailman, Thurman E. 
Philoon. 

Beta Kappa (San Diego State College), November 11, 1953: Bobby 
Gene Baker, Hazel A. Bole, Seth J. Carpenter, Lowell W. Culver, Hugh 
Thompson Dawley, Ellis M. Dugger, Leo M. Hamilton, George C. 
Monta, Dean Kyne Smith, Jarratt W. Willett. 

Beta Mu (University of Richmond), November 8, 1953: Nobile E. 
Cunningham, Jr., Macon Day, Park Price Dickerson, Robert Lee Garian, 
George N. Watson, Albert H. Woodruff, William R. Wooten, Jr. 

Beta Nu (Davis and Elkins College), April 21, 1953: John Kuchta. 
October 23, 1953: Arthur F. Donofrio, Jr., Donald Martin Gunn, John 
A. Habers, David Robert Hoffman, Bonnie J. McDonald, Glenn Allen 
Shackelford, Frances M. Villee. 

Beta Xi (Lafayette College), February 16, 1954: Robert Harold 
Alexander, Richard Lee Klaer, Walter C. Struve. 

Beta Omicron (University of Alabama), December 11, 1953: Robert 
D. Brown, Charles Anthony Cantrell, Georges $. Demopulos, Myra 
Charlotte Holtzman, Vivien M. Lawson, Joseph H. Lehmann, Elizabeth 
Jane Lusk, Alice Mancill, Michael Alan Oldstone, Cecil E. Weller, 
Wilkins Bowdre Winn. 

Beta Pi (Georgetown University), November 21, 1953: Vincent Mur- 
ray Brown, Philip B. Bush II, Rev. Joseph F. Costanzo, S. J., James 
Thomas Roger Duncan, Arthur H. Furnia, John Daniel Hayes, Arthur 
Leo Hennessy, Jr., John B. Murphy, William A. Patch, Dorothy Eliza- 
beth Richard, Phillips Temple, Kalman von Voros, Robert Daniel 
Warren. 
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Beta Rho (Carroll College), November 4, 1953: Kathryn Harder, 
James J. Matthews, Dorothy A. Peterson, Charles Evans Quirk. 

Beta Sigma (Franklin College), November 5, 1953: Robert Richard 
Brown, Margaret Noble Cislak, Robert Desatnick, Joyce Gordanier, 
Rita Ann Miller. 

Beta Tau (Queens College, New York), December 13, 1953: Joel H. 
Davidson, Eugene Fingerhut, Shirley Goldstein, Joan Marie Masterson, 
Arnold Neuberger. 

Beta Psi (Montana State University), December 11, 1953: Winifred 
Marian Dinn, Forest E. Gilchrist, K. Phyllis Treweek Kirk, Ronald W. 
Labuff, Margaret E. Montague, Angelina Oberto, Conrad Joel Roemer, 
Shirley Stibal, Jane R. Valentine. March 5, 1954: Janet Bailey, Roy V. 
Barkley, Alan Emanuel, Theresa Kay Fisher, Elaine Flint, Mary Delia 
Gennara, James L. Hardy, Lillian A. McCammon, Norman L. Olson, 
William F. Shawl, Edward J. Zeuty. 

Beta Omega (University of Maryland), April 28, 1953: Glenn Paul 
Blake, Michael V. Franciosa, Elizabeth Ann Houghton, Arthur C. John- 
ston, James F. Marran, William M. Offutt, E. Roney Troxler, Virginia 
L. Warfield. October 14, 1953: Page Cressman, Jeanine R. Eberts, Don- 
ald M. Goldstein, Donald C. Gordon, Nancy Herring, Stuart E. Jones, 
Jr., Millard G. Les Callette, Elizabeth H. Mouser, Wilfred E. von Mayer. 

Gamma Beta (Bradley University), January 15, 1954: Claude U. 
Stone. 

Gamma Gamma (Mississippi State College for Women), November 
5» 1953: Molly Louise Lucas, Miriam Joyce Morton. 

Gamma Epsilon (Texas Western College of the University of Texas), 
November 7, 1953: Nancy Louise Allison, Louis Attel, Joseph A. Berthe- 
lot, Patricia Bowman, Howard Harmon Carvajal, Jr., Daniel B. Culli- 
nane, Joseph H. Grant, Guinnell Isaacks, Robert Gustave King, M. 
Louise McCamant, James S. Paget, Joy Hathcock Ponder, Carmen Teyes, 
Jean Chandler Sandrock, William D. Schas, Mary Virginia Davis 
Valentine. 

Gamma Zeta (Wittenberg College), November 12, 1953: Paulis Birz- 
nieks, Calder A. Gibson II, William Ray Everett, H. Yvonne Will, Elsie 
Marie Wolfram, Margaret Sittler Ermarth. 

Gamma Eta (University of Florida), November 19, 1953: Mary An- 
ders, William L. Aldrich, Charles W. Arnade, Bruce Stanley Bullock, 
Bessie Ruth Calhoun, Marcus P. De La Cruz, Joe Tom Dyess, Ira A. 
England, Philip D. Goldhagen, Marshall N. Goldstein, Gloria Grijales, 
J. H. Groth, James Pickett Jones, Richard A. Martin, William Moor, 
Glenn R. O’Hearn, Walter Baker Peterson, Norman Pollack, Carl Lin- 
coln Schweinfurth, Adele Marie Silbereisen, John A. Sperry, Jr., Peter 
Henry Ullrich, Robert Francis Wood, Irene Zimmerman. 

Gamma Theta (University of Minnesota at Duluth), October 15, 
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1953: Minnie Stone Chord, Gene R. Danielson, J. Thomas Johnson, 
Theodore C. Kamatos, Reynold A. Leiva, Robert W. Seikkula. 

Gamma Iota (Santa Barbara College of the University of California), 
October 22, 1953: Johanna Roettcher, Carl Schuler, William M. Harri- 
son, Louise Clarke Harsch, Dean Moore, Clifford J. Walker. 

Gamma Kappa (Tulane University), December 8, 1953: John Austin, 
John S. Brown, Clarence Carpenter, Julia Cherry, Dorothy Duplantis, 
Betty Ann Finney, James Heinritz, John Keeley, Henry Kmen, Renna 
Levers, Sylvia Pinner, Nadia Venable. 

Gamma Lambda (College of St. Thomas), November 5, 1953: Quen- 
tin J. Hietpas, Donald W. Clark, Ronald A. Gustin, Denis Dickinson, 
Paul A. McNamee, Joseph C. Powell. 

Gamma Nu (Mississippi State College), December 11, 1953: Irby 
Compton Ellis, Elmore Dale Sherrod, Louise Whitlow, Robert W. Willie, 
Gerald Windham. 

Gamma Xi (Utica College of Syracuse University), November 19, 
1953: Donald Anthony DeRosa, James Edward Dinneen, Arlene Frances 
Fisher, Marguerite Ann Gallagher, Donald Gerard Gertenbach, Wiley 
H. White, Doria Jean Wilcox, Ella Mae York. 

Gamma Pi (University of Cincinnati), October 30, 1953: Tamar Blu- 
menfield, Ira H. Dinerman, Ina M. Garber, Mary Carol Garnatz, Thomas 
Watts Grooms, William J. Jacobs, Thomas J. McCormick, Edith 
Minovitz. 

Gamma Sigma (Georgetown College, Kentucky), December 8, 1953: 
Gwendolyn Cranfill, Frances Ann Wheeler, Bab Oebucj, Barton Ste- 
phens, Alvin Pfieffer, Wesley Stigall, Oran Farris, Richard Allison. 

Gamma Upsilon (Bowling Green State University), October 25, 1953: 
Nicholas Besser, Thomas A. Dunford, Betty Gorsuch, Dale E. Lee, Park 
Leathers, Mona Middleton, Lia Noukas, Fred Robertson, Jack Houk, 
Dan Roper, Don Roper, Oda R. Wilkey, Lorna Raynak, Roger Uhl, 
Mary McDonald, Margarete Weber. 

Gamma Chi (Marshall College), December 5, 1953: Helen Lemon 
Brooks, Ella Sue Caldwell, Doris Lee Conner, Lawrence John Ferguson, 
Bert Edward McCormick, Ross William Marrs, Mary Lou Varney, Wil- 
liam Emerson Melvin. 

Delta Beta (Occidental College), November 12, 1953: Helen Elizabeth 
Crafts, David V. DuFault, Alvin Franklin Gow, Francis Robert Wil- 
son. December 10, 1953: Frederick George Bohme, Edward Raymond 
Longelch. 

Delta Gamma (Heidelberg College), November 1, 1953: Janice Focht, 
Virginia Mary Nowack. 

Delta Delta (Doane College), October 12, 1953: Haroldene A. 
Heeren, Marilyn Ann Potteiger. 
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Delta Epsilon (Indiana University), October 6, 1953: Lynn Warren 
Turner. 

Delta Nu (West Virginia University), December 1, 1953: Carolyn 
Zinn, J. William Burley, Dorothy J. Cashdollar, Eleanor J. Croston, 
Edward Rice, Harley F. Mooney, Jr., John G. Riley, Nancy Kraus, H. 
Fred Hutchinson, Margaret Jean Pohlman, Thomas Potter, Charlotte 
Ann Troy, Hilma D. Robbins, Harry McCulloh, Sally Sue Huey, Doris 
Jean Bucy, Harriet A. Hill, Anna Rangus Nassif, Eleanora Y. McDonald, 
Albert J. Blair, Nancy Robinson, Jo Ann Kennell, Dr. Kirk Jellema. 

Delta Omicron (University of Connecticut), November 9, 1953: Bert 
Alan Abrams, John Tillinghast Bruce, Margaret Claire Christian, Mari- 
lyn Dean, John Ralph Frenkel, Barry Joseph Goldman, Marcelle Edith 
Goldstone, Arlene Libby Kammerman, Gerard Francis Lee, Thomas 
Freeman Tarbell, Carl R. Woodstock. 

Delta Pi (University of North Carolina), October 28, 1953: William 
D. Cotton. 

Delta Rho (State University of Iowa), November 18, 1953: Richard 
S. Westfall, Joyce Marilyn Griffin, Mary C. Raymond, Leonard F. Rals- 
ton, Samuel P. Hayes, Norton Mezvinsky, Francis Kevin McGivern, 
Harold Wohl. 

Delta Tau (University of Dubuque), December 1, 1953: Leonard A. 
Rust, Arnold P. Ziegler. March 20, 1954: Calin Eugene Neymeyer, Glenn 
Edwin Polzino. 

Delta Phi (Wisconsin State College at Milwaukee), December 2, 1953: 
Ries J. Bebling, Marvin J. Bourgeois, Jack D. Breckenridge, Arnold W. 
Coppens, Joseph Craycraft, Richard L. Daniels, Robert F. Fischer, Mar- 
jorie E. Meyer, Alan D. Osterndorf, John J. Ross, Raymond J. Smith, Jr. 

Delta Omega (Mount Mary College), November 8, 1953: Dr. Edward 
Fitzpatrick, Sister Mary Angela Merici, Sister Mary Dorothea, Sister 
Mary Ignatia, Sister Mary Joseph, Sister Mary Juliana, Sister Mary Lioba, 
Sister Mary Rafaela, Helen Claire Biwer, Veronica B. Duenas, Judy 
Kestner, Roma Kranzfelder, Celine Meller, Ann Norton, Ellen Palma- 
teer, Marguerite Prahl, Patricia Ringley, Aileen Smith, Nancy Tausend, 
Lenore Westfahl, Joan Weinhoff. 

Epsilon Alpha (North Carolina College at Durham), November 19, 
1953: Lelia Davenport, Chester Gregory, Caulbert A. Jones, Katie Nixon, 
Theodore R. Speigner, Bennie Streeter, Joseph H. Taylor, Reuben 
Weston. 
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tional basis. (See, for example, our 
ads in The American Historical 
Review.) 


Distribution of our books is 
complete and thorough. Sales 
representatives cover all important 
bookstores and libraries in the 
U. S. and Canada. This activity is 
supplemented by a great deal of 
direct-mail literature to general 
and specialized book purchasers. 


In brief, what we are offering 
can effectively bring to light 
scholarly and specialized studies of 
interest and value. If you have a 
manuscript that fits this descrip- 
tion, it will be worth your while 
to consult with us about publica- 
tion. For further information 
write to 
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THE ADMIRAL AND THE EM- 
PRESS: JOHN PAUL JONES 
AND CATHERINE THE 
GREAT, by Lincoln Lorenz. A 
prophecy of the Iron Curtain 
today, here is the little-known 
but most timely and dramatic 
story of Jones in Russia, with 
much new material on the court 
intrigue against Jones. $3.50 


MONARCHISM IN THE WEI- 
MAR REPUBLIC, by Walter 
H. Kaufmann. * . carefully 
written history of the futile 
struggle of democrats against 
monarchist and _ totalitarian 
forces during the critical years 
1923-33."—Books Abroad $4.00 


WOODROW WILSON’S CHINA 
POLICY: 1913-1917, by Tien-yi 
Li. A thorough analysis of an 
important chapter in the story 
of the relations of the United 
States with China. “This is 
a model monograph.”—Arthur 
Link in the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review $4.50 


NANCY HANKS LINCOLN, by 
Harold E. and Ernestine B. 
Briggs. A frontier portrait of 
Abraham Lincoln’s mother 
culled from original sources. 
Illus, $2.50 


GERMANY AND AMERICAN 
NEUTRALITY, by H. L. Tre- 
fousse. Diplomatic relations in 
the period culminating in Pearl 
Harbor. $3.75 


THE POLITICAL THEORY OF 
JOHN C. CALHOUN, by Au- 
gust O. Spain. Supplies the 
background for an understand- 
ing of much of the history of the 
Middle Period as well as current 
history. $3.50 
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Startling new light on the dicta- 
torial Second Empire notorious 
for its suppression of speech and 
press. Based on the secret reports 
of procureurs general and pre- 
fects, this unique study shows 
that the imperial government ac- 
tually made continuous surveys 
of opinion . . . which opinion 
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fluence on the Empire’s foreign 
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